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OUR FRIEND, THE LOCAL INSURANCE AGENT 


Why We Give Our Business To Him and Not To The Non-Agency 
Mutual Companies 


Clarence Axman and StantonM.Bower | 
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{|He is “Home Folks.” We belong to the same church and our TEA Sl 
children go to the same school. He patronizes the local stores, 
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helps elect decent men to office in our community, and he pays | | KI A ihold 
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his share of the taxes that support our local institutions. 





{|We have confidence in him. He has long been a respected 
citizen in this community. His business principles are high; 
his word is as good as his bond. We trust him. 


‘|He is our insurance adviser, just as important to us as our 
legal and medical advisers. It is as necessary for us to protect 
our family, our business, our homes, as it is our motor car. He 
sees that we have that protection. 


{|He is easy to reach. Telephones are everywhere. When we 
want to consult some one about insurance in an emergency it 
is inconvenient to telegraph or write some mutual, reciprocal 
or exchange whose Home Office address may have slipped our 
memory. 




















{He is a substantial citizen. His companies never welch; 
never make promises which they cannot carry out. We know 
our rate will be consistent with safety and solvency; and are 
guaranteed as square a deal as that received by the largest 
policyholder. Some of his companies have been represented in 
this town for half a century. 
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FRB Sa {|The receipt of a letter in an insurance envelope never worries 
y. Wie 


us. It can contain no information that we have been assessed 
because of some one else’s loss, nor acquaint us with the fact 
that we have been forced to assume an individual responsi- 
bility of which we knew nothing when we contracted for our 
insurance. 





{In case of loss he takes charge and we know from the experi- 
ence of our fellow citizens that our interests will be thoroughly 
protected; and that we shall receive payment for the loss 
speedily and satisfactorily. 
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The automobile owner of today, 
when considering the insuring of his 
car, finds a long list of insurance con- 
cerns bidding for his business. He 
likewise finds a wide range of cost for 
the many different forms of insurance 
submitted by the various types of in- 
surance institutions—price variations 
almost as great as would apply to dif 
ferent makes of automobiles. 
Investigation will show 
ever, that the old established stock in- 


him, how- 


surance companies sell their insurance 
contracts at standard prices, the cut 
rates being offered by 
newly organized concerns and by other 
To choose 


some of the 


types of insurance carriers. 
his automobile insurance without a re- 
liable knowledge of what he is buying 
It is good judgment 
for an 


may be expensive. 
the only safe course, in fact 
automobile owner to seek the advice 
of a reliable insurance man before pur- 
automobile insurance. 
Eye-Catching Appeal 

The one type of insurance 
which is, perhaps, most likely to catch 
the eye of the automobile owner is the 
mutual concern. The eye-catching ap- 
peal of the mutual is its representation 
of lower cost. Quite naturally this ap- 
peal, which is plausibly and persua- 
sively presented, gives the broker or 
agent some real competition. 

The tendency of this low-cost appeal, 
presented persistently and with many 
ariations, has been to create in the 
buyers of automobile 


chasing 


carrier 


minds of some 
insurance doubts as to the reasonable- 
ness of stock company rates, develop- 
ing often into the impression that stock 
ccmpanies have grown rich through the 
writing of automobile insurance, Un- 
less these mistaken ideas are corrected, 
and the relative values of stock and 
mutual insurance made clear, automo- 
bile insurance buyers may be led to 
believe that it is to their advantage 
to buy this insurance from a mutual 
concern where they can obtain it “at 
cost.” 

It is curious that business men who 
are not so credulous as to be easily in- 
fluenced by cut rate and “at cost” sell- 
ing arguments for other commodities 
should be reached successfully by this 
argument when applied to automobile 
insurance, a form of protection about 
which they cannot afford to be any- 
thing less than critically particular. 

° “At Cost” Argument 

As a merchandising principle, selling 
“at cost” is admittedly not consistent 
with successful management, and buy- 
ing from concerns whose management 
is so at variance with commonly ac- 
cepted principles of sound business 
conduct should not appeal to the think- 
ing business man as the exercise of 
good judgment. 

It is well to consider the “at cost” 
argument of the mutual from several 
angles, but let us first take up the ques- 


tion of excessive profits for stock com- 
punies from their automobile business. 
To do this it must be appreciated how 
the original purchase price or premium 
rate of automobile insurance is deter- 
The automobile manufacturer 
privilege of putting his own 


mined. 
has the 





HEELAN 


J. J. 


price on the goods he makes, and this 
privilege is enjoyed to a large extent 
also by the wholesaler, retailer, or any 
corporation, institution or individual 
sciling a product or rendering a service 
The situation is different, 
carrier. 


to a buyer. 
hewever, with the 
To quote from the literature of one of 


insurance 


the mutual insurance companies: 
“Insurance companies, properly con- 
ducted, aim to from policy- 
holders a fund from which losses may 
pre- 


collect 
be paid. The payment of losses 
sumes that insurance rates must: first, 
he adequate; second, they must not be 
excessive; third, they must reflect ac- 
curately the insured.” 

The premium income and 
the majority of the more responsible 
stock companies are regularly filed 
with the National Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Service Bureau and the National 
Automobile Underwriters’ Conference 
of which they are members. From this 
large accumulation of statistics, rates 
are promulgated for their use. The 
mutual concerns and other cut-rate 
competitors use these rates as a guide 
for making quotations to their pros- 
pective customers. 

Now, what is the basis of the rates 
which have been approved for the stock 
companies? Precisely the considera- 
tions outlined in the above quotation as 
necessary for the payment of losses, 
plus the amount required for the prop- 
er conduct of the business and plus an 
estimated small margin of profit upon 
the premium turnover, a rate of profit 
which no_ reasoning man 
would consider excessive. 

Mutuals Can’t Justify Argument 
It is a little difficult to understand 


relative hazard 
losses of 


business 


the mutual’s argument that it furnishes 
insurance at cost, in view of the re- 
statements of some of the 
leading exponents of the that 
they pay 30 per cent dividends. It is 
scarcely conceivable that any commer- 
cial concern, even one not engaged in 


iterated 
mutual 


so uncertain a business as insurance, 
operate so precisely during 

yarying from pros- 
perity to business depression, as accur- 
to produce the same net result 
each year. Would this be 
even where the concern had the privi- 


ceculd 

periods business 
ately 
possible 


lege of fixing the price at which its 
product should be sold? Is it even 


remotely likely that, without this privi- 
lese, as is the case with automobile 
insurance carriers, it could accomplish 
this result? If such a thing were pos- 
sible, if the exact cost of carrying auto- 
mobile insurance business could be fore- 
told with unerring accuracy, why should 
not the mutual be allowed to reduce its 
initial premium by a fixed percentage 
and enable its policyholder to have the 
money in his own possession during the 
policy year and thus get more out of 
it. 

The mutual cannot well justify its 
“at cost” argument, for its insurance 
is sold not at cost but subject to an 
arbitrary dividend return. It merely 
undertakes to furnish insurance to its 
policyholders or members, for less 
money than a stock company would 
charge, 

Pertinent Questions 

Certain pertinent questions then read- 
ily suggest themselves. Is the mutual jus- 
tified in furnishing automobile insur- 
ance at this lower cost? In so doing is 
it acting for the best interests of its 
policyholders? Is it acting for its own 
best interests as a going concern? Is 
it furnishing just as good insurance in 
every respect as the stock company is 
furnishing? Is it worth while for the 
policyholder to purchase mutual insur- 
ance rather than stock insurance, even 
though he can obtain it for less money? 

Whether the mutual is justified, on 
economic grounds, in furnishing insur 
ance at this lower cost, whether its pol- 
icy of paying dividends is in accord 


with that wise prudence which looks 
beyond the immediate present, is a 
matter which experience will deter 


mine. It is only within the past few 
years that the larger mutuals have ex- 
tended their operations beyond select- 
ed trades or hand-picked risks. This 
letting down of the bars will undoubt- 
edly be reflected in their experience 
and, coupled with their limited service, 
will curtail opportunity to pay divi- 
dends. 

The mutuals claim that they can fur- 
nish automobile insurance for less 
money because it costs them less to 
transact the business. Let us see 
where they make their savings and 
whether their savings are justifiable. 
There is such a thing as a commodity 
being too cheap. If everything were 
bought upon the basis of price only, 
the manufacturers of the higher priced 
motor cars, clothing, and other neces- 
saries or luxuries would have to go 
out of business. 


Mutuals’ Compensation Experience 


Some of the more active mutual con- 
cerns base their dividend-paying repre- 


sentations on the results claimed from 
experience with the writing of compen- 
sation insurance. This form of cover- 
age, although differing from that pro- 
vided in an automobile policy, de- 
pends for its actual value on conditions 
which would be equally fundamental 
in both forms, namely: (1) the ability 
to pay losses when they become due; 
(2) the ability to give service where 
and as it may be needed. Under both 
forms of insurance, too, the liability in- 
curred may be of such character, in the 
case of the most serious accidents, as 
to call for payments after a long term 
of years. 

The seriousness of this possibility, 
which would apply in the case of auto 
mobile insurance as well as in compen 
sation insurance, is well brought out in 
an address made by Robert T. Caldwell 
before the Industrial Relations Commit 
tee of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation in Chicago. Mr. Caldwell began 
the investigation of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Acts in 1914 and later served 
as chairman of the Kentucky Compen 
sation Board. His views, based upon 
four years’ experience in the prepara- 
tion, enactment and administration of 
the present Kentucky law, appear in the 
following excerpts from his speech: 

“In the last analysis, it is through 
taking advantage of the public’s failure 
to appreciate this factor that all the 
several get-rich-quick schemes of com- 
pensation insurance are developed. 
While compensation insurance is var- 
iously carried in state funds, stock com- 
panies, state mutuals, private mutuals 
and reciprocals, the business is divid- 
ed into two general classes, viz.: par- 
ticipating and non-participating. The 
non-participating carrier, as exemplified 
by the stock company, assumes all the 
loss in the event of bad experience, 
which has frequently been the case, 
and on the other hand, is supposed to 
retain all profits where any are made. 

“In any sort of participating insur- 
ance that is really solvent (note that 
qualification) the policyholders have a 
chance for some saving if the exper- 
ience is favorable and must also as- 
sume their proportionate liability for 
such losses as they or any of the other 
policyholders may bring on the com- 
pany. That these two radically dif- 
ferent forms of insurance coverage 
cannot be written for the same money 
seems sufficiently obvious. The real 
question is, which one do you want and 
how nearly is the brand offered you 
worth what you pay for it, not what you 
might pay for something different? 

“In my judgment, the question is 
about the same as in the purchase of 
any other commodity; as, for example, 
some men are so situated that for their 
particular purposes they prefer to pay 
$10 for a pair of shoes that is worth 
$10 to them, while others under other 
conditions find it more satisfactory and 
profitable to pay $5 for a type of shoe 
that is worth that amount. In neither 
line of business does the purchaser get 
something for nothing, to any great ex 
tent.” 

What Is Value of Mutuals’ Service? 

The mutuals make large claims for 
the value of their service but unless 
they have found some way of getting 
something for nothing they cannot be 
giving as good service as the stock 
companies in these respects. If they 


did give it they would have to spend in 
this way just as large a percentage of 
companies 


Premiums as the stock 
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spend, On the contrary, they spent less terest and in the interest of its policy- work as the insurance agent, whose live- Upon a review of the case, it will be 


than half as much, according to pub- 
lished figures. 

If the mutuals do not furnish this 
service, the policyholder insuring with 
a mutual must furnish it himself or 
must forego the benefits which result 
from it. If he does turnish it himself, 
he must pay the price of it, and then if 
he is fair-minded he must add that 
amount to his automobile premium be- 
fore he figures out what is his true in- 
surance cost. Even if he does furnish 
his own service, it cannot be as a rule 
of the same value to him as the highly 
specialized and thoroughly trained serv- 
ice furnished by the right kind of insur- 
unce carrier. Policyholders generally 
find their time best occupied in un- 
divided attention to their own business. 
They have neither the time, the inclina- 
tion nor the facilities for making them- 
selves specialists in side lines. 

It must be obvious to any person 
carrying automobile insurance’ that 
service rendered by his insurance car- 
rier is of vital importance, and unless 
he believes in the theory of something 
for nothing he must appreciate that 
service which costs less is worth less. 

Locality Service 

Service in automobile insurance, to 
be real service, must not be limited to 
uny locality. It must be nation-wide 
and must follow the automobile and its 
owner. It should be plainly apparent to 
him that the highly-perfected organiza- 
tion of a responsible stock company is 
fur better equipped to give the valu- 
able kind of claim and other service 
which he wants and needs than the 
mutual company can be, with its limi- 
ted organization and its policy of ex- 
pense-cutting in order to continue pay- 
ing dividends. 

Good service costs money, in addition 
to being possible only through long ex- 
perience, and when the mutual claims 
that it is able to pay its policyholders 
a dividend because its operating ex- 
pense is less than that of the stock 
company, it must mean for one thing, 
us their expense figures show, that the 
mutual is not rendering a service of 
equal value, the sort of service which 
the policyholder should receive, for his 
own benelit. 

Disillusionment 


The number of persons becoming dis- 
illusioned with mutual service is grow- 
ing rapidly. The causes of disappoint- 
ment and dissatisfaction are many. In 
some cases policyholders have been 
left to attend to all the troublesome de- 
tails in connection with claims. Settle- 
ments have in many cases been slow, 
bills have been cut and there has been 
much haggling over trivial matters, the 
effect of all of which has been to try the 
patience of the policyholder. 

The mutual naturally says nothing 
about saving in service expense as ac- 
counting in any part for its dividend. 
It claims that its ability to furnish in- 
surance at a lower price than that 
charged by stock companies is due to 
its paying no agents’ commissions, no 
brokers’ fees, no stockholders’ profits. 
And it seems to think that to eliminate 
these elements of insurance cost is to 
render a great service to the insuring 
public. 

It is unnecessary to argue the pro- 
priety of a reasonable profit for any 
business, insurance or other, provided 
the purchasers of the commodity of- 
fered for sale by that business get full 
value for the price they pay for it. If 
profit were eliminated from business, 
there would be no business. There 
would be no policyholders for either the 
stock company or the mutual to insure. 
At least, there would be none unless the 
people of this country were prepared to 
place their activities upon a purely so- 
cialistic basis. 

Acquisition Cost 

Let us turn, therefore, to agents’ com- 
missions and brokers’ fees, commonly 
called acquisition expense. Is an insur- 


ance company justified, in its own in- 


holders, in eliminating this feature of 
insurance cost? It certainly would be, 
were it not for the fact that the agent 
and the broker, or someone doing simi- 
lar work, is essential to the proper con- 
duct of the insurance business. 

The agent or broker procuring busi- 
ness for the stock company has a triple 
function to fulfill. In the first place, 
active solicitation of new business is 
continuously necessary to keep any in- 
surance company, whether stock or mu- 
tual, a healthy going concern, by re- 
placing assured who lapse or go out of 
business, and by procuring that wide 
distribution of risks which is requisite 
both, to secure the average upon which 
insurance is based and to lessen the 
shock of catastrophe. No business 
which is concerned in the selling of a 
commodity can continue permanently in 
active and healthy existence without so- 
licitation to obtain new customers and 
to retain old ones. 

A Quote From “Collier’s”’ 

An interesting commentary on the 
need for insurance solicitation is found 
in the following editorial entitled 
“Service in Business” published by 
“Collier’s Weekly.” 

“It was rather a shock last month to 
find the War Risk Insurance Bureau’s 
Advisory Committee, Charles E. Hughes, 
Chairman, reporting that about three- 
fourths of the four million officers and 
men who took the Government’s war 
insurance have failed to keep up their 
payments. This project has been hailed 
as a landmark in insurance history. It 
had every advantage of governmental 
organization, authority and _ backing. 
The benefits to the individual were and 
are most impressive, yet the majority 
got out of its own good bargain. Why? 
The Advisory Committee seems to think 
it due to lack of personal contact, lack 
of publicity, lack of active agency so- 
licitation. The conclusion, then, is that 
even in the field of insurance, advertis- 
ing and salesmanship are not only 
needed, but are of great and direct pub- 


lic benefit. They may bore, but they 
also bless. From the standpoint of 
hard facts, of results accomplished, 


no substitute for these two 
things. How does any other productive 
business differ from insurance in that 
respect? And what lesson, if any, does 
the disintegration of such a noble en- 
terprise have for amateur economists? 
The first child to answer may go to 
the head of the class.” 

The mutual itself is now coming to 
appreciate this need of active solicita- 
tion in order to sell its commodity, and 
its statement that it pays no agents’ 
commissions or brokers’ fees is disin- 
genuous, to say the least. It does not 
openly have agents, but the stock com- 
pany agent who comes in competition 
with a mutual concern is very apt to 
find that some representative of the 
mutual has personally solicited the risk, 
and evidently with as much energy and 
persistency as the agent. It is not ma- 
terial whether a solicitor be termed an 
agent, a broker, a manager, or a sales- 
man; he is a solicitor just the same. 

The mutual’s realization of the need 
for soliciting business is evident from 
the extensive display advertising which 
some of the leading exponents of the 
mutual idea are doing in the magazines 
and newspapers. Advertising is merely 
general, instead of specific, solicitation. 

Functions of Stock Company Agent 

The stock company agent has other 
functions to fulfill, however, which must 
be fulfilled by someone, and at some 
cost, in any well-ordered insurance 
plan. One of them is to act as the 
medium through which the insurance 
carrier and its assured are kept in that 
close and constant touch which is so 
valuable to both. Through the agent 
the assured’s needs are put before the 
carrier, and the carrier’s service is 
placed always at the disposal of the 
assured. No other medium can be so 
interested and so impartial in doing this 


there is 


lihood depends upon h 5 treating both 
assured and company with the utmost 
fairness. 

Still a third function of the agent is 
to furnish to the assured the services 
of a specialist in insurance. The agent 
is the expert who first carefully exam- 
ines his client’s insurance problem, then 
sees that the client gets the proper cov- 
erage, nO more and no less, and after- 
ward continuously acts as the client’s 
adviser and aid in all matters pertaining 
to his insurance needs and his insurance 
relationship. If the agent did not do this 
work, the assured would have to do it 
himself, at the disadvantage of lack of 
knowledge and of inexperience, to say 
nothing of the trouble involved, or else 
hire someone to do it who is both 
qualified and has the time at his dis- 
posal. 

The agent fulfills all these functions 
for the single consideration of his com- 
mission, and like any other man who 
renders a necessary and valuable serv- 
ice, he is worthy of his hire. It would be 
interesting, to say the least, to see 
what would become of the business of 
this country if the seller of goods were 
eliminated from business. 
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evident that the agent or broker has no 
good reason to fear mutual competition 
in automobile insurance. Instead of 
the mutual having the best of the argu. 
ment, the facts are far to the contrary, 
and the policyholder who has his own 
best interest at heart should readily 
appreciate it. 

The agent or broker representing a 
reliable stock company is able to offer 
a policyholder unquestioned financial 
security for his obligations, no matter 
for how long a period they may run. 

The agent or broker is able to offer 
a policyholder the kind of insurance 
which absolutely fixes his insurance 
charge. 

The agent or broker is able to offer 
the policyholder a service which re- 
lieves him of all trouble and expense in 
connection with a loss. 

The agent or broker is able to offer 
the policyholder a_ personal service, 
not a mail-order one, as a medium be- 
tween the policyholder and the insur- 
ance carrier and as an expert adviser 
in all the policyholder’s insurance re. 
lationship, which is positively neces. 
sary and of the greatest value. 
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CLAIM CONSIDERED PROPERTY 

A bill has been introduced in Albany 
to amend the compensation law by add- 
ing a new paragraph to subdivision 3, 
Section 15, providing that an award 
made to a claimant under this subdivi- 
sion shall be considered vested in said 
ciaimant as property and shall in case 
ot his death pass to his personal repre- 
sentatives and may be by them en- 
forced or collected in the same manner 
as if the claimant were still living. 





The Automotive Insurance Company, 
Mason City, Ia., was licensed in Decem- 
ber, 1919. The capital stock is $100,000, 
sold at $150 a share, par value $100. 
The expense of organization was about 
2 per cent. The company writes all 
motor vehicles for fire, theft, tornado, 
windstorm, and transportation. It is 
licensed in Iowa and South Dakota. 














KEYSTONE INDEMNITY 
Keystone Indemnity Exchange 


The 
of Philadelphia was organized in 1919 
to write insurance on automobile trucks 


and business cars only. The policies 
cover fire, theft, liability, property dam: 
age and collision. The Exchange Cal- 
ries catastrophe re-insurance to care 
for fire losses in excess of $15,000 and 
further re-insurance limiting the risk 
ou any individual account to $7,500. It 
also carries re-insurance on _ liability 
risks in excess of the usual limits $5, 
000 to $10,000. 





HOOSIER MUTUAL 
The Hoosier Mutual Automobile In 
surance Company, Princeton, Ind., is 
one of the new companies organized i0 
1919. It is at present writing fire, theft, 
collision, and property damage. 
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Grow With This Opportunity 


| This year the automobile insurance field will produce greatly for “Hartford” agents. 
To rightly gauge the 1920 opportunity is simply to review automobile production for a 
| few years back. These following comparative figures tell more plainly than words that 
this is your year to grow: 
| Automobile output ........... 1904 18,000 
t 1909 120,000 
| 1913 450,000 
| 1917 1,900,000 


It is well known that 1918 and 1919 were years of war-diverted production. But this 
| year two and a quarter million output will be near the mark! Assured growth and gain 
for agents selling the rock-ribbed automobile insurance of the “Two Hartfords”-—The 
| Hartford Fire Insurance Company and The Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company! 
; 


: “Wartford” agents are equipped to sell automobile owners complete, iron-clad_ pro- 
tection. Policies bearing the good name “Hartford” include Fire, Theft, Collision, Explo- 
sion, Full Liability, Property Damage, Tornado, Cyclone, Earthquake and Accidental 
and External Discharge of water. 


Write for all the facts to the nearest of these General Agents: 


| C. S. Timberlake, General Agent Dugan & Carr, General Agents 
| Hartford, Conn. Chicago, II. 


hange | 
1919 W. R. Prescott, General Agent Dixwell Hewitt, General Agent 
Truc 
—_ | Atlanta, Ga. San Francisco, Cal. 
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HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


1 HARTFORD, CONN. 
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What Insurance? Invested Capital or Mutual? 
By H. A. BEHRENS, Vice-President Continental Casualty 
Workman’s compensation laws impose assurance that his insurance carrier will that circumstance indicates that Jones should receive no return on their in- 
p , rers a liability ‘ in any and all contingencies be able to has made a profit from his previous vestment. In considering these ques- 
upon Gh ompleyers & Heneny so pay 4 labors. If the John Doe Sash & Door’ tions the American business man can- 


money to injured workmen or their de- 
Occupational injuries to em- 

inevitable. Compensation 
This cost item 


pendents. 

ployes are 
payments must be made. 
is as much incident to the operation of 
any business as is the cost of raw ma- 
terial or labor. In making provision 
for this important cost the 
ployer is confronted with a unique prob- 
that the cost of compensation 


be even 


factor em- 
lem in 
cannot 
mined in advance. 


approximately deter- 


An enterprise which 





H. A. BEHRENS 


is apparently almost devoid of hazard 
may entail upon the employer a com- 
pensation cost so great that its payment 
will effect serious financial impairment 
or utter ruin. 

The law also imposes upon every em- 
ployer a liability to pay damages on ac- 
count of injuries occasioned through the 
operation of his business to persons who 
are not employees, i. e., to members of 
the public. The amount of money which 
the employer may be thus obliged to 
pay cannot be determined in advance 
and depends in the last analysis upon 
the whim, prejudice or passion of a jury. 

Must Be Able to Determine Cost 

It is fundamental that no employer 
can safely engage in any business while 
these important cost items remain un- 
liquidated and indefinite. The employ- 
er’s imperative need to determine this 
cost definitely in advance has given rise 
to this form of insurance. Insurance 
carriers issue to employers workman's 
compensation and public liability poli- 
cies which are written contracts obligat- 
ing the carrier to relieve the employero 
of the liabilities above referred to. It is 
self-evident that in selecting an insur- 
ance carrier an employer must have in 
mind three definite objectives: 

I. The employer must have absolute 


completely fulfill its obligation to him 
and to entirely relieve him of all finan- 
cial responsibility on account of the 
casualty insured against. 

Il. The employer must know exactly 
what his insurance cost is to be. 

Ill. The carrier which is in a position 
to meet these essential needs must sup- 
ply them through an adequate organiza- 
tion. 

How Objectives Can Be Reached 

The only possible way in which an 
employer may completely achieve these 
objectives is by insuring in a legal re- 
serve stock company. This statement is 
true because: 

(1) The contracts of a legal reserve 
stock company are backed by adequate 
invested capital in addition to reserves 
required by law. 

(2) A legal reserve 
charges a fixed premium. 
has absolute assurance that under no 
possible circumstances can his insur- 
ance cost exceed this fixed premium. 

(3) Legal reserve stock companies 
maintain an agency organization 
through which they are able to give to 
the assured real service. 


stock company 
The employer 


Cost of workmen's compensation and 
public liability insurance a_ necessary 
operating expense, which is in principle 
no different from any other cost factor. 

There are certain necessary costs in 
cident to the production of any com- 
modity. Among these are the cost of 
workmen's compensaton and liability in- 


surance, of raw material and of labor. 
From the standpoint of the manufac- 
turer or other employer each of these 


cost items is a necessary incident to his 
operations. They are all a part of his 
general operating expenses. The fact 
that an employer is sometimes required 
by law to carry workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance does not give rise to any 
distinction between this cost factor and 
the others mentioned. In any event, the 
obligation to carry this insurance would 
‘be imposed by good sense and good mor- 
als. Why, therefore, should a manufac- 
turer buy insurance with any considera- 
tions in mind other than those which 
govern him when he buys steel, labor 
or machine oil? When he buys any of 
these necessities he purchases the ma- 
terial best suited to his needs at the 
lowest price at which he can obtain the 
quality which he desires and be assured 
of prompt delivery. 

Capital is entitled to a fair return and 
this proposition applies to a stock insur- 
ance company to the same extent as it 
does to any other business enterprise. 

The price charged to the ultimate con- 
sumer of any article includes a reason- 
able return on the invested capital of 
the producer and some profit to all per- 
sons engaged in the intricate processes 
of production. A manufacturer knows 
that the price he pays for raw material 
includes a reasonable profit to the per- 
son from whom he purchases it. He 
also expects to pay a fair price for this 
labor. He is willing that everyone who 
contributes with him to the production 
ot the finished product should receive 
his profit and he expects to receive a 
reasonable profit himself. 

A legal reserve stock insurance com- 
pany, if it operates efficiently, should 
make a profit. This fact constitutes no 
reason why a manufacturer should not 
purchase insurance from it. He does 
not hesitate to engage the services of 
Jones as foreman in his p!ant because 
Jones has accumulated enough money 
to buy himself a small home, although 


Company can sell a manufacturer good 
doors at a satisfactory price and if the 
firm has a reputation for prompt deliv- 
ery, he does not buy an inferior door 
from an unknown and uncertain house 
on the ground that the John Doe Com- 
pany has previously made or is cur- 
rently making a profit. Why then should 
a manufacturer hesitate to purchase nec- 
essary insurance because the insurance 
company makes a profit? What has this 
to do with the quality of the insurance 
purchased? Since when has it become 
either illegal or unmoral for invested 
capital to earn a return? 
Russia the Sole Exception 

Russia is the only country in the 
world which has departed from the prin- 
ciples of government and the social con 
ceptions which everywhere else, and par- 
ticularly in the United States, are re- 
surded as fundamental. Russia alone 
has accepted those principles of Marxian 
socialism which are in absolute conflict 
with everything in which we believe. 
In Russia there are no property rights. 
Capital is entitled to no return. Indeed, 
there is no such thing as capital. Labor 
only is recognized as being entitled to 
profit. The manufacturer of automo- 
biles, locks, filing systems or electrical 
appliances would be there forced by law 
to mutualize his undertakings. The ut- 


ter fallacy of these socialistic theories 
is palpable to every American manu- 
fi cturer or employer. The foundation 


stone of our entire industrial structure 
is capital. In the last analysis all pro- 
duction is made possib'e by the invest- 
ment of capital. If a manufacturer is 
able to produce a meritorious article the 
American public is willing to purchase 
it and to pay a price which includes a 


reasonable return to the manufacturer 
on account of capital invested in his 
enterprise. In turn the manufacturer 


expects to pay to those from whom he 


purchases his raw materials a_ price 
which shall include a return to the 
owner of the raw material on his in- 
vested capital. It would be utterly in- 


consistent for a manufacturer to object 
tu the payment of an insurance premium 
which includes a loading sufficient to 
give to the insurer a reasonable return 
on the capital invested in its business. 
Any manufacturer who takes the posi- 
tion that his insurer is not entitled to 
receive an adequate return on its in- 
vestment fails to recognize the principle 
of economics which makes his own ex- 
istence possible. 

Recognition of fallacious theories of 
nutualization as applicable to the busi- 
ness of insurance will inevitably do ir- 
reparable harm to all business. 

Those who believe in socialism or 
communism or other impracticable and 
visionary doctrines contend that all 
business should be mutualized; that indi- 
viduality should be eliminated; that all 
wealth, that is to say, capital, should be 
equally divided. We do not propose to 
undertake a demonstration of the fallacy 
of such arguments. We wish only to 
direct the attention of the American 
manufacturer and business man to the 
self-evident fact that these doctrines are 
either good or bad. If they are sound 
when applied to the business of insur- 
ance, they are equally sound when ap- 
plied to any other business. If the own- 
ers of the capital stock of an insurance 
company are not entitled to a return 
on capital invested in their enterprise, 
then, by the same token, the owners of 
the capital stock of any manufacturing 
company, of any public service corpora- 
tion, of any mercantile establishment, 


not afford to overlook the obvious prop- 
osition that any recognition or support 
of unsound principles must inevitably 
re-act upon himself. If any manufac- 
turer or employer believes in the prin- 
ciples of mutualization as applied to an 
enterprise which requires the _ invest- 
ment of capital to assure stability, he 
should advocate and follow them. If he 
believes that they are wrong, but enter- 
tains the mistaken idea that he may 
reap a transitory benefit by acquiescing 
in their application to somebody else’s 
business then he is falling into a very 
grave error. He is assisting in the es- 
tablishment of a fallacious theory, 
which, because of its basic defects, will, 
of course, be ultimately exploded, but 
which may, for a time, do incalculable 
harm to all business and industry. 


In order to have absolute assurance 
that his insurance carrier will under 
every conceivable contingency be able 


to fulfill its contract an employer must 
select a carrier which has in addition to 
legal reserves an adequate invested cap- 
ital. 

It is quite apparent that since the 
primary purpose of an employer in tak- 
ing out insurance is to relieve himself 
of liability it is essential that the em- 
pioyer should select a carrier of such 
unquestionable financial responsibility 
that he may be absolutely assured that 
no matter what happens he has com- 
plete protection. If an employer is dis- 
posed to gamble he should be consistent 
and carry his own insurance.  There- 
fore, if he insures at all he should select 
a carrier whose contracts are backed not 
only by the reserves required by law 
but also by an adequate invested capi- 
tal. In this connection, an employer 
must bear in mind that compensation 
payments extend over long periods. If 
an employe be injured or killed the 
compensation laws impose upon the em- 
ployer a liability to pay compensation 
benefits to the employe or his depen- 
dents in periodic installments for many 
months or years. In some cases life 
annuities must be paid by the employer. 
So also, in the event that claim is made 
against the employer by a member of 
the public on account of personal in- 
juries for which the employer is alleged 
to be responsible, such claims may be in 
litigation for years. It frequently hap- 
pens that judgment against the employer 
is not finally sustained by the court of 


last resort for five or ten years after 
the accident happens. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is obvious that the fact 


that an insurance carrier is able today 
to make a satisfactory financial show 
ing is no criterion that the same situa 
tion will exist at the time it becomes 
necessary to liquidate the financial ob- 
ligations of the assured. 

Insurance, like every other business, 
has fat years and lean years. Periods 
of extraordinary prosperity are fre 
quently followed by long periods during 
which an insurer operates at a loss and 
is obliged to pay current claims out of 
profits previously accumulated. No em 
ployer can afford to risk his future or 
the future of his dependents by dealing 
with an insurance carrier which pursues 
a policy of unwise optimism and cur 
rently disburses all profits made during 
temporary eras of prosperity, accumulat- 
ing nothing for the inevitable rainy day. 
While all carriers set aside certain 
funds, which, from a theoretical stand 
point, are assumed to be sufficient to 
meet future obligations, such reserves 
have frequently in the past proved to 
be entirely inadequate. It is certain 
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that in the future history will repeat 
itself. The wise, far-seeing and conser- 
vative employer in selecting the carrier 
to which he will entrust his future must, 
therefore, choose that one which, in ad- 
dition to legal reserves, which are al- 
ways subject to the contingency of er- 
roneous human judgment, has an ade- 
quate invested capital. 
The Reserve 

In the last analysis, a reserve consists 
only of money paid by the assured. The 
earrier takes a part of the assured’s 
money and sets that part aside as a re- 
serve. It risks nothing itself. It pro- 
fesses to protect the assured by segre- 
gating a part of the assured’s own 
money, which may or may not be suffi- 
cient to enable the carrier ten years 
from now to pay the liability imposed 
upon the assured by an accident which 
happens today. On the other hand, the 
contracts of a stock company are 
backed not only by these theoretical re- 
serves, but also by the invested capital 
of its stockholders. When the individ- 
uals who control the destinies of an 
insurer have their own money at stake, 
it is safe to assume that they will be 
more careful, more diligent and more 
conservative than would be the case 
were they playing with the other fel- 
low’s money and assuming no risk them- 
selves. The financial guarantee of in- 
vested capital continues forever since 
invested capital cannot be withdrawn. 

A stock insurance company is subject 
to frequent and rigid examinations bv 
insurance departments and must at all 
times be in a position to demonstrate 
that it has in its possession approved 
assets representing dollar for dollar its 


entire legal reserve and capital. Sur- 
plus is subject to fluctuations. As long 
as there is one dollar of surplus 


an insurance company is not’ im- 
paired and can continue its business. It 
may have a million dollars of surplus 
today and a thousand dollars of sur- 
plus tomorrow. From the standpoint 
of insurance departmental supervision 
the carrier, in order to continue its op- 
erations, is only required to show that 
its assets are equal to Habilities esti- 
mated upon a purely arbitrary basis and 
need show no surplus at all. On the 
other hand, it cannot continue in bust- 
ness for a day unless it is able to show 
that {t has in its possession approved 
securities equal to its entire capital 
stock. 
Meeting Obligations 

The necessity of having an Invested 
capital back of all large financial under- 
takings is well established. The bank- 
ing business, perhaps, more nearly re- 
sembles the business of Insurance than 
any other. What careful employer would 
do business with a hank with no In- 
vested capital? How lone would any of 
our large banking institutions exist if 
organized on a mutual basis with no in- 
vested capital back of their obligations? 
Tf the principle: of mutualization is 
sound a number of manufacturers should 
simply pool their financial resources, 
hire an outsider with no interest in the 
pool and leave it to him to take care 
of their affairs. If the business of in- 
surance {s to be done in conformity with 
the theories of the Russian Soviet why 
not have a mutual bank or a mutual 
manufacturer of locks or typewriters or 
filing cases? Why let the stockholders 
of a bank make a profit by handling our 
money? Banking Is a necessity and hence 
why should we he taxed in order that 
the stockholders of our bank should re- 
ceive a profit from their investment? 

One of the greatest of modern indus- 
tries Is the business of manufacturing 
automobiles. Practically all large cor- 
porations must have commercial trucks 
in order to conduct their operations. 
This is a necessity. If we are to adont 
the principles of mutualization. why 
should we not be logical and apply such 
principles to all business activities? If 
these principles of mutualization are 
fundamentally sound it is apparent that 
it would be in order for a number of 
our large commercial and _ industrial 
concerns to go into the business of man- 
ufacturing automobile trucks for their 
own use on a communistic basis, there- 


by relieving themselves of the necessity 
of paying a price for trucks which in- 
cludes a reasonable return on the in- 
vested capital of the automobile manu- 
facturer. The arrangement should be 
something like this: Each concern 
should contribute a sum 30 per cent less 
than the market price of the automobile 
trucks necessary to conduct its busi- 
ness. With this money a plant suitable 
for the manufacture of automobile 
trucks should be purchased and an or- 
ganization of salaried employes effected 
to handle the manufacturing operations. 
Of course, none of these employes would 
have any personal interest other than a 
desire to receive their salaries. At the 
end of every year each member of the 
pool would receive his share of accumu- 
lated funds over and above actual cost 
of manufacture. Of course, such a plan 
is fantastic and inconsistent with Amer- 
ican principles. In the long run, it 
would inevitably lead to disaster. It is, 
however, in no degree less fantastic or 
less inconsistent with basic principles 
than is the application of the mutuali- 
zation theory to the business of insur- 
ance. 

In order to be consistent and apply 
in his dealings with others the same 
principles which he expects to be ap- 
plied to himself, the manufacturer 
should buy his insurance goods exactly 
as he does other necessary commodities 
and in the same way and subject to 
the same considerations that he in turn 
expects the retailer or the public to buy 
his goods. A manufacturing corpora- 
tion which purchases insurance would 
very properly resent to the utmost a 
propaganda against its product on the 
ground that it is a corporation with 
invested capital, which capital is yield- 
ing an income and what would such a 
manufacturer think of a competitor who 
attempted to institute a boycott 
against it on the ground that in 
the price charged for its product there 
is included an element of profit. Con- 
sidering the question from this view- 
point we then come back to the basic 
proposition that to differentiate between 
the purchase of insurance and the pur- 
chase of any other commodity amounts 
to a recognition of an insidious form of 
Russian Bolshevism that would under- 
mine the very foundations of American 
industry. 

The methods by which the business 
of stock insurance is conducted make it 
possible for the emplcyer to secure his 
insurance for a fixed premium with a 
earrier issuing contracts backed by the 
financial guarantee of invested capital. 
Under no circumstances can he ever be 
reauired to pay more than the premium 
stated in his policy. 

A stock insurance company issues its 
policies for a fixed premium. It sells 
its goods in precisely the same manner 
as every other legitimate business es- 
tablishment sells its particular commod- 
ity. It deals in known quantities. It 
offers for sale a standard article at a 
standard price. An employer knows 
the price and knows the quality of the 
article which he purchases. This article 
is not patented and no one insurance 
company is in a position to acquire a 
monopoly or a semi-monopoly. Anyone 
who is possessed of sufficient money is 
privileged to undertake the insurance 
business and to sell this standard ar- 
ticle. Of course, if he proposes to or- 
ganize a stock company a very large 
investment of capital is required and 
naturally a reasonable return must be 
secured from such investment. If an 
individual without capital has aspira- 
tions to enter this business the easiest 
way is to organize a mutual and secure 
a salary for himself by playing with 
somebody else’s money. 

Compared to Other Businesses 

Our statement that the business of 
insurance does not differ from other 
business enterprises is subject to one 
very important qualification. Ordinarily 
a concern fixes any price for its goods 
that it may see fit. Where it has no 
monopoly this price is necessarily regu- 
lated by competition. While the pre- 
miums charged for stock insurance are, 
of course, also regulated by competition, 


they are also, in many states, absolutely 
regulated by law. At the present time, 
in most of the great industrial states, 
there exist laws under which state offi- 
cials are given the power and required 
to determine the premium rate which a 
stock company may charge for compen- 
sation insurance. These laws impose 
upon the official whose duty it is to de- 
termine rates the obligation to fix rates 
which are not only adequate, but also 
reasonable. In arriving at these rates 
it is customary for such official to take 
into consideration past experience and 
to fix a premium on the basis thereof, 
which allows only a small margin of 
profit to the insurer. Thus an employer, 
in addition to the automatic effect of 
competition, has a further guarantee 
that every possible precaution has been 
taken to assure him that the premium 
rate he pays is not excessive. 

Radical changes in industrial condi- 
tions are always possible. Therefore, a 
rate computed in accordance with past 
experience may, under new conditions, 
prove to be too high or too low. How- 
ever, the business of insurance is es- 
sentially one of averages. The owners 
of a stock insurance company would not 
think of determining the character of 
their investment on the basis of one or 
two years’ experience either good or 
bad. If one year proves exceptionally 
profitable the funds accumulated must 
then be conserved to take care of the 
inevitable bad year. Thus if compen- 
sation rates on account of abnormal in- 
dustrial conditions prove to be unex- 
pectedly profitable, the rates will be 
modified to conform to such experience 
and if conditions again change the mod- 
ified rates are likely to result in sub- 
stantial loss which will be made up out 
of previously accumulated profits. 

The Intelligent Employer 

Recognizing this situation the intelli- 
gent employer who is not inclined to 
gamble in large figures, insures in a 
stock company, pays a fixed premium 
and lets the company take the chances. 
He does not know and has no means of 
ascertaining whether the premium paid 
is adequate or inadequate. He does not 
know and has no means of ascertaining 
whether a premium rate which has 
proved adequate for the past 12 months 
will be adequate in the future. He does 
not know and has no means of ascertain- 
ing whether a company which has made 
a profit during the past year will be 
equally fortunate during the next year 
or the next five years or ten years. 
What such an employer desires is to 
know exactly what he is to pay and have 
absolute assurance that if he pays that 
premium he will have complete protec- 
tion in any and all contingencies. A 
rudimentary knowledge of the business 
of insurance will lead him to the cer- 
tain conclusion that any carrier which 
disburses current profits and makes no 
allowance for future misfortunes will 
inevitably get into serious difficulties. 
He also knows one definite’ thing, 
namely, that if his insurance carrier is 
in financial trouble five years from now 
his present attempt to make a tempor- 
ary saving may result in a_ personal 
catastrophe. Therefore, he insures with 
a stock company at a fixed premium and 
obtains the guarantee which can be af- 
forded only by an institution of this 
character. He knows in advance exactly 
what his cost is to be and he is per- 
fectly willing that his insurer should 
obtain over a long period of years a 
reasonable return on the invested capi- 
tal which lies back of its undertakings. 

Other Advantages 

In addition to all these considerations, 
there are certain other advantages 
which a shrewd employer obtains when 
he selects a carrier which charges a 
fixed premium. One of the basic prin- 
ciples of modern industrial science re- 
quires a manufacturer to determine in 
advance what his costs are to be. Why 
should his insurance premium be the 
only unliquidated and indefinite cost 
factor? As a matter of fact, there is 
every reason why it should be the last 
cost factor which he should leave to 
chance, since the possibilities of fluctua- 
tion in this item are manifestly greater 


than the chances of variation in any 
other. It is recognized that the cost of 
insurance may fluctuate tremendously. 
It may be doubled, tripled or increased 
ten-fold by a catastrophe. ° 

Suppose a concern engaged in mak- 
ing bricks should submit the following 
proposition to a manufacturer. The pur- 
chaser is to pay in advance the esti- 
mated cost of making the bricks. Upon 
the completion of the job it is agreed 
that if a complicated system of account- 
ing, taking into consideration all techni- 
calities of the brick industry, indicates 
that the actual cost of manufacture is 
less than the estimated cost, then a cer- 
tain proportion of such excess is to be 
returned to the purchaser. If, however, 
the involved mathematical calculation 
indicates that the cost has been greater 
than that estimated the purchaser is to 
pay an additional price and if at that 
time he is not in a position to do so the 
bricks are not to be delivered. No sane 
man would purchase bricks under an 
agreement of this sort. Then why pur- 
chase insurance on such basis?  Be- 
cause of the possibility of radical and 
extreme fluctuation in insurance cost 
every consideration which would induce 
the average business man to reject the 
brick proposition with double force to 
the insurance proposition. Again, if the 
brick maker engaged in such a novel 
enterprise should be unable when the 
time came to deliver its bricks, the pur- 
chaser would, at least, have the oppor- 
tunity of going into the open market 
and purchasing same from somebody 
else and would at the most lose only the 
price advanced to the brick maker. The 
deluded purchaser of insurance could 
not, however, go into the market and 
buy retroactive insurance, relieving him 
of the liabilities already accrued. 

Stock insurance companies through 
their agency organization provide their 
assured with an essential, efficient and 
personal service rendered by trained 
men devoting their lives to this work 
who are actuated by every motive of 
personal interest to give to their clients 
real service. 

One of the important advantages of 
stock insurance as compared with any 
other grows out of the fact that stock 
companies transact their business 
through agents licensed by law for that 
purpose. Under modern conditions an 
insurance agent can be successful only 
in the event that he becomes an expert 
as to these forms of insurance which he 
sells. It requires years of experience 
for an agent to qualify himself for this 
important work. The actual solicitation 
of insurance is only a preliminary. If 
the agent hopes to retain the business 
of his client he must be qualified to 
serve in the capacity of an adviser and 
counselor. He must be intimately 
familiar with all of the assured’s opera- 
tions; must have a comprehensive 
knowledge of all contract forms and 
coverages which they afford and 
must see to it that the assured has com- 
plete protection. 

It is also the business of the insur- 
ance agent to be thoroughly up-to-date 
and conversant with the constantly 
changing rates and rating methods. The 
agent must first make a careful survey 
of the business of his client and must 
determine exactly what his insurance 
needs are. He must then secure the 
contract form best adapted to the exi- 
gencies of the particular case. Nothing 
must be left to chance. Every contin- 
gency must be foreseen and _ provided 
for. The assured must be given the 
benefit of all proper methods by which 
premium may be reduced. At the pres- 
ent time the business of casualty in- 
surance is so complex and the problems 
presented of such infinite variety that 
only an agent thoroughly versed in in- 
surance principles and the methods 
whereby they are carried into effect is in 
a position to extend to his client the 
service to which he is entitled. 

The Insurance Solicitor 

The old days when an insurance soli- 
citor was looked upon as more or less 
of a pest have passed. A new and diffi- 
cult profession has come into existence. 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Reducing Automobile Repair Costs by Electric Welding 











By H. B. PAYNE, Supervising Engineer, Electric 
Welding Company of America, Brooklyn, N. Y. 























Electric welding of automobile parts 
is coming to the rescue of the insur- 
ance companies, which are suffering 
from the present high cost of repairs. 
The need for much higher rates for 
collision insurance can be traced in 
part to this tremendously augmented 
cost of again placing a damaged auto- 
mobile in commission. 

Welding by electricity has become 
invaluable to insurance companies of 
various kinds, principally so in the 
marine field. Casualty companies too, 
have availed themselves of its use to 
repair elevators and machinery of var- 
ious kinds. 

Welding Increasing in Popularity 

The use of welding to repair automo- 
biles is becoming increasingly popular 
as its possibilities become better 
krown to insurance men, It is possible 
to repair a large variety of breaks and 
to do it at small cost. A Brooklyn man 
had a rear axle housing cracked all the 
way around. His was a Paige touring 
ear. This break was welded by the 
Electric Welding Company of America, 
Brooklyn, without removing the hous- 
ing from the car. The work was done 
in between three and four hours and 
cost $15. Done in an ordinary shop 
this work would have cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $60 and a new housing is 
valued at about $20. Under ordinary 
circumstances the work would have 
taken at least four days. Later on a 
clack appeared in the housing on the 
other side of the differential. This was 
welded at a cost of $6 without remov- 
ing; the grease. The work was done in 
1% hours. 

Another case is that of a second- 
hand Buick which cost the owner $130. 
The side frame in this car was cracked 
in two. This was straightened, welded, 
and reinforced without removing the 
body or any other part of the car. The 
work was done in eight hours and cost 
$40. This was a job for which electric 
welding was particularly adapted. It is 
generally believed that if acetylene 
welding had been used it would have 
been necessary to remove the body. At 
any rate if it had been impossible to 
use the welding system and a new 
frame had to be supplied, the cost 
would have been in the neighborhood 
of $200. 

There was a Hudson roadster brought 
*in one day. This belonged to a man 
in public office in Bronx Borough. The 
long leaf in the rear spring was broken. 
The welding of this cost only $2.50 and 
it was done without removing the 
spring and it has not broken again in 
the same place. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances it would have been neces- 
sary to get a new leaf and the cost of 
labor on such a job would have been 
$5 or $6. 

All Spring Leaves Broken 
A Paige 1914 touring car met with 





an accident in which all the leaves on 
the front spring were broken directly 
in the center. That is where they gen- 
erally break. It was found possible 
to weld all these leaves and replace 
them within eight hours. After run- 
ning a year, the welding was still good. 











DAMAGED SHAFT BEFORE 
WELDING 


There was a case of a Reo roadster in 
which the diameter of the rear axle 
had been worn down a quarter of an 
inch below size. Instead of supplying 














CLOSE UP OF CRANK SHAFT 
WHEN WELDED 


a new axle, the old one was welded up 
and returned at an expense of $2. Such 
a job is not ordinarily done in the 
usual repair shop. Customarily a new 











CRANK SHAFT COMPLETE 


axle would be necessary at a cost of 
at least $5 or $6. 

Take this case, of a wooden wheel 
with an old fashioned quick detach- 











Fire Extinguishers 


| Big List of Approved 














The controversy between  Super- 
intendent of Insurance Phillips, of this 
state, and Willis O. Robb, manager of 
the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change, over rate credits for sprinklers 
not having the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories’ endorsement, has interested au- 
tomobile insurance men in view of the 
row kicked up by manufacturers of car 
hand extinguishers some time ago be- 
cause of alleged favoritism to “Pyrene.” 
It is Mr. Phillips’ position that the 
theory that no sprinkler device, unless 
endorsed by the Laboratories, is entitled 
to credit, cannot hold water in the 
courts. 

Because of the interest in the sub- 
ject The Eastern Underwriter has 
asked the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
for a list of automobile fire extinguish- 
ers which have been listed by the Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories (which has its 


able rim. The rim was cracked 
through, but it was welded without re- 
moving the wooden wheel. The cost 
was $3. Ordinarily a new wheel would 
have been necessary or an_ expert 
wheel repairer might have been able to 
weld the rim. 

Among the cars received at the plant 
of the Electric Welding Company of 
America was an Overland 1914 model. 
The cross member in front of the frame 
was badly buckled in a collision. This 
had to be sawed in two to remove from 
the frame. First the frame was 
straightened and replaced and then 
welded instead of riveted. Where it 
was cut in two it was welded together 
again. In another case the iron brack- 
ets, on an Overland 1914, that support 
the trunnions, were broken. These 


were welded and where the corner. 


pieces were lost around the bolts, these 
were built up by welding. When fin- 
ished, it looked exactly as when new. 
Ordinarily new parts would have been 
necessary. The average repair shop 
is not equipped for this sort of work. 
Even if equipped to do acetylene weld- 
ing it is difficult to do in a case of this 
kind. 

There was a case where the brackets 
on a Ford car supporting the transmis- 
sion were damaged. The rivets were 
pulled out of the transmission case. 
This was fixed by welding into place 
and rivet holes were closed up. This 
was done without removing anything 
from the car, the job taking two hours. 
Except by the welding process, this is 
considered a job for two men for two 
days. They would have to take out 
the crank case and have it welded and 
re-riveted. 

Trucks Repaired 


A great many trucks are repaired 
by welding, as well as passenger cars. 





headquarters in Chicago, and which is 
established and maintained by the Na- 


tional Board of Fire Underwriters, 
using the slogan “for service—not 
profit.’’) 

The Underwriters’ Laboratories, 


through C. R. Alling, writes: 

Subject: List of Automobile Fire Ex- 
tinguishers. 

1. In reply to yours of April 10, we 
quote from our April list of inspected 
automotive appliances the names of 
manufacturers of fire extinguishers 
which are at present listed. The April 
list is now in the hands of the printer 
and will be ready for distribution be- 
fore the end of April. 


Fire Extinguishers—Fire and  Acci- 


dent—Label Service 

Hand chemical fire extinguishers of 
about 1 quart capacity, utilizing as ex- 
tinguishing agents special liquids, 
largely of carbon tetrachloride, but 
with important components for depress- 
ing the freezing point, etc. 

These appliances are effective on in- 
cipient fires in hazardous liquids. They 
are especially adapted for garage, auto- 
mobile and motor boat use, and for 
electrical equipment. Because of the 


A three-and-a-half ton Kelly-Springfield 
truck was brought in for repairs. The 
torsion rod was broken from the rear 
axle. This was welded in place with- 
out removing anything from the truck 
and the job cost $12. Ordinarily a new 
rod would have been necessary. A 
Hurlbert truck had its frame cut in two 
on both sides. There was a thirty-two 
inch piece inserted and welded into 
place in order to lengthen the wheel 
base. This job cost $50. I remember 
five or six motor trucks being brought 
in with broken frames, all of which 
were straightened and reinforced and 
welded into place. Cracked water jack- 
ets on auto truck cylinders can also be 
welded simply by removing the water. 
It, is usually necessary in a case of this 
kind to take down the engine and heat 
the cylinders so as to weld. Then 
there is the work of re-assembling, 

The companies doing electric weld- 
ing have formed an association and it 
is part of their plan, as well as that of 
individual companies, to have branches, 
or service stations, throughout the 
country where welding can be done on 
short notice. 
low freezing point of the extinguishing 
liquids (minus 50 degrees F.) these ex- 
tinguishers will be of service where 
low temperatures prevail. They can be 
handled readily by women. 

Pump Type—1 Qt. 

American LaFrance Fire Engine Co., 
Elmira, N. Y.; Badger Fire Extinguish- 
er Co., Inc., Boston, Mass.; Childs Co., 
The O. J., Utica, N. Y.; Fire Gun Mfg. 
Co., New York, N. Y.; Fyr-Fyter Co., 
The, Dayton, Ohio; Harker Mfg. Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Manville Mfg. Corp., 
New Rochelle, N. Y.; Johns-Manville 
Co., H. W., Sole Selling Agent, New 
York, N. Y.; Pyrene Mfg. Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

Pump Type—1l4 Qt. 

These devices are not suitable for 
use on passenger automobiles but may 
be conveniently used on automobile 
trucks where men are usually em- 
ployed. 

Fire Gun Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y.; 
Fyr-Fyter Co., The, Dayton, Ohio. 

Stored Pressure Type 

Nu-Ex Fire Appliance Co., The, Co- 

lumbus, Ohio. 











CLAIM POLICY CRITICIZED 

A local agent doing a considerable 
automobile business has this to say re 
garding the general attitude of com- 
panies regarding property damage 
claims: 

“My observation has been that while 
the companies are ready and willing 
enough to pay money to the assured for 
any damage to his own car, they are 
equally lax and inattentive to claims 
made against the assured. Their atti- 
tude seems to be to tire out the other 
fellow, rather than to proceed in dis 
posing of claims, with a minimum of 
annoyance to their own assured.” 





Twenty-five thousand FWD motor 
trucks declared surplus have been 


ordered turned over by the War De- 
partment, to the Department of Agri- 
culture for use by state highway de- 
partments in federal aid road work. 
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Are ASusemabiis Service Stations In Bandit Class 2 














An investigation made by The East- 
ern Underwriter demonstrates that 
there is little co-operation between the 
insurance companies and the automo- 
bile service stations. Little of a com- 
plimentary nature about the automobile 
service stations was heard by the in- 
vestigator, especially in any discussion 
of prices charged. 

Auto service stations were originally 
installed at factory branches or dealers’ 
for the purpose of first enabling the 
dealer to carry out his obligation under 
the factory guarantee of sixty or ninety 
days against any defect in a new car; 
second, to maintain their customers’ 
cars by being required by the factory to 
carry a suitable stock of parts; and, 
third, to make necessary repairs and 
adjustments. 

In the earlier days of the auto busi- 
ness, an owner felt it incumbent upon 
himself to take his car to the service 
station as the garage repair business 


Naturally, no mention is made as to 
the condition of the car prior to loss, 
and the average service station, desirous 
of creating a good impression with the 
owner, does a great deal more work 
than can be attributed to the accident, 
and the bill is paid by the insurance 
company, sometimes with a _ protest, 
more often not, for fear of offending an 
assured. 

“This practice has become so preva- 
lent among certain stations shown by 
our own experience, that we always have 
an ex-parte estimate made before allow- 
ing any work to be started, and results 
have shown that an average of 50 per 
cent can be saved for the same work 
being done by a disinterested repair 
shop,” said the loss department of one 
of the big insurance offices. 

“The writer recently interviewed the 
service manager of the Cadillac of this 
city, and he stated that in nearly every 
accident case they create hard feeling 















had not developed to the point where a 
mechanic was proficient on, or familiar 
with, all makes of cars. 

“From personal knowledge and the 
experiences of the long-suffering car 
owner of today, some of these service 
stations fall little short of being a den 
of thieves, with all thought of the 
meaning of the word ‘service’ forgotten, 
and their motto now being in line with 
the other profiteers, ‘Do the public,’ ” 
said one of The Eastern Underwriter’s 
informants. 

As regards the insurance company’s 
dealings with the service stations, much 
may be said. A great many car owners 
Still have the idea that here is the only 
place that repairs may be made efficient- 
ly on their cars, and, in case of acci- 
dents, they should have their cars im- 
mediately sent to this service station, 
the usual instructions being to put the 
car in first-class shape. 


in the heart of an owner by insisting on 
preparing an estimate for only neces- 
sary repairs due to an accident. This 
they insist upon, and then if owner 
wants other work done, another esti- 
mate is prepared. Their classification 
for the work reads as follows: ‘Class 5 
-Accident or Fire.—Includes supplying 
only such labor and material necessary 
to repair damage caused by accident 
or fire. Particular attention is called 
that no service-wear repairs are includ- 
ed in this class.’ The co-operation of 
this manufacturer was secured only by 
the most concentrated action on the 
part of the insurance companies deal- 
ing with the factory heads at a meet- 
ing held here in New York. The insur- 
ance company representatives set their 
case before the factory heads in detail, 
showing the injustices done the insur- 
ance companies by the public through 
the service stations. 


“There is another dealer here in New 
York who always in the case of serious 
accidents endeavors to persuade the 
owner that the car cannot be repaired 
and the insurance company should pay 
a total loss, trade in the wreck and sell 
the owner a new car, the company pay- 
ing the difference. When the assured 
hears such talk the insurance company 
hasn’t much chance. He will argue 
that the man who sold him the car 
knows a lot more about its construction, 
value, etc., than does the insurance ad- 
juster, believing that the insurance ad- 
juster is merely talking to save money 
for the Company.” 

B. P. Sparks, of the Jos. J. Windle of- 
fice, who handles work for the Com- 
mercial Union and other companies said 
to The Eastern Underwriter: 

“A manufacturer’s service station 
which exists only in the larger cities is 
generally a very elaborate affair with 


a service manager and a corps of sub- 
ordinates, some of whose duties are to 
prepare estimates on repair work. 

“These estimates are based on costs 
of similar work and are very apt to be 
accurate, but high as a result of the 
tremendous overhead, necessitated by a 
thoroughly systematized business where 
one-half of the employes are drawing 
salaries to check the other half. Of 
course, a sufficient margin is added to 
cover any possibility of error on the 
part of the estimator who might be 
called upon the carpet if many jobs ‘run 
over.’ 

“There is little or no personal con- 
tact and the assured who tries to im- 
pose his own ideas of repairing into the 
estimate has a difficult job, but this is 
sometimes accomplished by a ‘five spot.’ 

“To summarize the manufacturer’s 
service station estimates, they are fair 
but high. 

“The reverse is true of the repair 
shops. All estimates receive the per- 
sonal touch of some one directly inter- 


ested in the profits. The party who 
owns the car has a personal exchange 
of views with the estimator. On the 
other hand, the overhead is low due to 
the elimination of non-producing em- 
ployes as far as possible with the result 
that it is possible to get out cheaper 
in a great number of instances. It Is 
also possible to cut these estimates to 
the point of reasonable profit. 

“Many agencies maintain service sta- 
tions large enough to be in the class 
designated as manufacturers’ service 
stations; others are small and take on 
the qualities of a general auto repair 
shop. 

“To summarize, the general repair 
shop estimates reflect the attitude of 
the party who owns the car. If this be 
fair the cost will be low; if this be 
otherwise, the estimates are sometimes 
ridiculous. In a great many collisions 
the damage is so apparent and simple 
it is impossible to juggle parts and 
prices so that the general shop wins in 
the average.” 

H. L. Collier, of the same office, said 
to The Eastern Underwriter: 

“In my experience with service sta- 
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tions I have found them uniformly high 
in their estimates, and have found it al- 
most impossible to get a reduction. On 
the other hand, their estimates on col- 
lision losses do not include maintenance 
work, nor do they include unnecessary 
work such as excess painting ‘for the 
sake of uniformity.’ 

“The average repair shop takes its 
orders from the owner as to work to 
be done, making no distinction between 
accident and maintenance work; natu- 
rally being more interested in the 
amount of work they can do than in 
a fair adjustment of the damage cov- 
ered by the owner's policy. However, 
the adjuster can as a rule succeed in 
reducing their estimates to a reason- 
able figure after a talk with the party 
making same. It, of course, requires 
more experience on the adjuster’s part 
to be able to differentiate between the 
collision damage and the maintenance 
work. 

“As a general thing I consider that 
the company gets the best settlement 
where the work is done by a repair 
shop.” 
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Plans That Have Brought Success to Agents 





Tested Selling Suggestions Offered By Company Executives, 


General Agents and Underwriters, Covering 
Wide Range of Thought 


























Any agent in search of a boiled down, 
full strength tonic on which to develop 
and close automobile business can get 
it from these words of William R. 
Hedge, president of the Boston Insur- 
ance Company, a pioneer in the auto- 
mobile business: 

“Know what you want—know what 
you are talking about—and go for it.” 

J. D. Whitney, manager, publicity de- 
partment, Travelers, suggests: 

“Urge adequate limits. An agent can 
double, if not treble, his business this 
way. Some do even better. The agent 
can put all his force behind this propo- 
sition because the motorist really 
needs higher protection than he used 
to get in the old days.” 

From W. F. Whittelsey, marine vice- 
president of the Aetna Insurance Com- 
pany, comes this: 

“Here is a point we think is some- 
imes overlooked by insurance agents 
in their zeal for automobile business. 

“The average owner of a moderate 
priced automobile, when solicited for 
all of the various kinds of insurance 
there are upon the market today, in- 
cluding fire, theft, collision, property 
damage and personal liability, is ap- 
palled by the size of the premium he 
is called upon to pay. He is confused 
by the multiplicity of the hazards with 
which he is apparently surrounded and 
being unable to decide which he most 
needs concludes that as he cannot af- 
ford to pay for them all that he will 
cerry his own insurance. 

“This same person, with the same 
amount of money tied up in another 
piece of property, would not hesitate 
to insure it against fire. In almost 
every case the investment tied up in an 
automobile bears a high relative value 
tothe owner's other property. Rather 
than have the automobile entirely un- 
insured, as so many are today, the bet- 
ter course would be to urge the ex- 
treme importance of the fire cover and 
make sure of securing that portion of 
the business. Then, if the client is 
interested, some of the other hazards 
can be touched upon if advisable.” 

Liability Overlooked 

G. H. Payne, Jr., automobile under- 
writer, Maryland Casualty, gives this 
pointer: 

“One argument we have used rather 
guccessfully may be of some assistance. 
The average automobile owner, espe- 
cially the new risk, buys his car and is 
at once impressed by the thought that 
should the car burn or be stolen, he 
will be $2,000, or the actual price of 
the car, out of pocket... Nine times out 
of ten this thought seems to occupy 
so much space in his mind that he en- 
tirely overlooks the fact that while 
driving the car around the block, he 
may run into some one and even 
though morally blameless, be called 


upon to pay two or three times the 
price of his car.” 

An argument that closed a “hard 
boiled” prospect for White & McCurley, 
Baltimore, is presented. It worked 
after the prospect had for six years 
refused every solicitor. Now he has 
both his cars insured. 

“Mr. Driver, do you want your auto- 
mobile to prove an asset or a liability?” 

“An asset, of course.” 

“Then you had better unload the re- 
sponsibility that attaches to automo- 
bile ownership and use upon an insur- 
ance company, as you do the liability 
for loss upon casualty or fire com- 
panies. The same reasons hold in the 
one as in the other and in addition 
thereto is the indefinite additional ll- 
ability through the use of your car.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“This. If you have $60,000 of mer- 
chandise and it burns, you can lose but 
the $60,000; whereas if you have an 
automobile it is possible to lose any 
amount, the limit being only the num- 
ber of accidents in which your car 
might be and the number of persons 
whom you might injure, with the limit 
of damage governed by the court. For 
a small annual sum you can place upon 
the insurance company all of this bur- 
den. By insuring you sign a check for 
a known amount; by not insuring you 
have signed a check in blank which 
may be filled in by others who will not 
pay particular attention to, nor have 
regard for, the exact amount of your 
balance in bank.” 

From Raymond & Raymond, Detroit: 

“It seems that the best argument 
covering all of the lines is to the effect 
that no one can ‘foresee the unexpected’ 
and that an accident of some kind is 
likely to occur whether it is personal 
injury, property damage, fire, theft or 
collision and the only way to be pro- 
tected financially and be relieved of 
annoyance is to be insured.” 


Need it Myself 

Dwight W. Sleeper & Co., Boston, 
find this good selling material: 

“Mr. Speed, I’ve had ten years of 
practical experience in protecting the 
owners of automobiles. I’ve studied 
the improved construction of cars: 
I've labored with hundreds of liability 
and property damage claims; I’ve re- 
jciced with many people whose cars 
ave been stolen that they were wise 
enough to have carried theft insurance 
and I’ve sympathized with many who 
had taken a chance. 

“Labor on repair jobs now costs $1.50 
an hour. Parts are ‘worth their weight 
in gold’. Courts are awarding damages 
commensurate with the high cost of 
living. Lawyers must live and so 
charge accordingly. If you scratch 


the other fellow’s paint he demands 
Why, 


that the whole car be done over. 


the trouble and worry of the smallest 
accident will cost you more than the 
insurance, 

“Mr. Speed, I have paid thousands 
of dollars of my customers’ premiums 
to insurance companies and I have pre- 
sented claims totalling thousands of 
dollars to them for payment. The result 
of all my experience 1s a firm convic- 
tion that I can’t afford to own an auto- 
mobile without complete insurance pro- 
tection and I know you can’t, either. 
Shall I make the policies effective to- 
day?” 

McCandless, Collingwood & Alexan- 
der, Pittsburgh, use this: 

“A person who can afford to own an 
automobile cannot afford to be without 
insurance on it. The ownership of an 
automobile is always an indication of 
prosperity. If this automobile should 
cause personal injuries or damage to 
property, the person injured, or whose 
property has been damaged, will in- 
variably go after the automobile own- 
er as hard as possible to make recov- 
ery, feeling that when this person is 
financially able to own an automobile, 
he is very likely able to take care of 
any damage done by his car.” 

Using Personality 

The personal equation is emphasized 
by Streeter & Van Sanford, Fulton, 
B. F.: 

“We renew and increase our automo- 
bile business on the personality we put 
into it. We try to impress every cus- 
tomer with the fact that our interest 
in his business has only begun when 
we deliver his policy and collect the 
premiums. We make our office a gen- 
eval bureau of information and give 
service to automobile owners.” 

From Rice & Belk, Houston, Texas: 

“The thing that has brought us much 
business and that has helped the situa- 
tion a good deal, especially down this 
way where we are infested with re- 
ciprocals and inter-insurance exchang- 
es, has been the circulation of our lit- 
tle pamphlet entitled ‘Are You a Sub- 
scriber or Do You Buy Insurance?’ 

“Invariably, where we solicit a new 
risk, we find by some hook or crook 
the assured has already been ap- 
proached, or we know that he will be 
approached within a few hours, by 
these outside connections. There are 
as many of them as there are of us 
and they are an active bunch, There- 
fore we are compelled first to con- 
vince the assured that he should carry 
automobile insurance; second, that it 
is to his decided advantage to place 
the risk with a strong, old line stock 
company. 

“The most convincing argument on 
any kind of insurance is embraced in 
the thought that we proceed to pass 
on to him, that the chances are he will 
have some kind of claim, liability or 


otherwise, within a period of at least 
two or three years; that of course he 
cannot tell in which year the claim 
may likely arise, but that statistics will 
bear out this theory; and the record, 
which he is familiar with, causes him 
to feel that the theory is right and 
that beyond the shadow of a doubt he 
stands to be embarrassed in one way 
or another by reason of the main- 
tenance and use of this instrument 
which our courts have held to be a 
thing of high power, speed and quick 
action. 

“As to comparing the old line, well 
supervised stock insurance companies 
with other forms of insurance offered, 
we refer him to our pamphlet.” 

H. W. Kenyon, general manager, 
Bankers Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany, Lincoln, Neb., writes: 

“Our field men everywhere are in- 
structed to interview the leading auto- 
mobile dealers and garage men, ascer- 
taining from them if they are insured 
against all hazards. They invariably 
find that they are not. The field man 
then offers to assist our local agent in 
presenting a proposition for that form 
of protection which is lacking. 

“Such a procedure usually secures a 
policy. This pleases the local agent 
and enthuses him to call upon prospect 
after prospect, telling them of these 
risks he has just secured. These deal- 
ers then assist him to get other busi- 
ness.” 

Letters Followed Up 

As an aid to getting automobile busi- 
ness, Phillip B. Shillito, resident man- 
ager of the Massachusetts Bonding in 
Chicago, asks agents: 

“Why should a farmer owning his 
own farm, and financially responsible, 
as most are, refuse to carry the pro- 
tection afforded under an automobile 
liability and property damage policy? 
Have you cut the clippings from the 
newspapers in your section that relate 
to automobile accidents and had these 
clippings reprinted in circular form 
and sent out with a snappy letter to 
each owner of a car in your vicinity to 
cause the uninsured to think and the 
insured to feel more satisfied? Do not 
overlook one fact. The first letter may 
bring replies from only 5 per cent of 
those receiving the letters. Try a sec- 
ond letter, carefully written, and then 
call in person or use your telephone, 
for the personal contact does the 
work.” 

H. H. Woodswall, president, Union 
Insurance Company of Indiana, follows 
this system: 

“We obtain from the secretary of 
state’s office, every afternoon about 
four o’clock, the names of all persons 
securing automobile licenses on that 
day, together with the address and the 
make and number of the car. These 
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mailing cards are sent out that night 
and are followed up by our solicitors, 
who call personally upon the persons 
addressed. 

“We believe in automobile advertis- 
ing and have, for ten years had an edu- 
cational exhibit at the annual Indiana 
automobile show. 

“We have used every advertising de- 
vice, including newspapers, city direc- 
tcry, telephone directory, motor guides 
and bill boards, but after all, the best 
results have been obtained from per- 
sonal and persistent solicitation. We 
keep in close touch with the dealers 
ard thus obtain advance information 
regarding sales. The various methods 
we have used have succeeded to the 
extent that we have a large automobile 
insurance business in Indiana, writing 
approximately $200,000 premiums per 
annum.” 

Mr. Woodswall gives careful con- 
sideration to the preparation of his 
mailing cards, which are well illus- 
trated and printed in two colors. He 
believes insurance should be part of 
the motor car’s first cost and that 
pezce of mind as well as protection of 
pocketbook should be considered when 
one drives a car. 

“Quotation Sheet” Used 

C. S. Van Reed, of the American 
Casualty, Reading, presents an idea: 

“This Company furnishes its agency 
force with a printed form known as 
the ‘Quotation Sheet’, which is de- 
signed to provide for the prospect a 
description of the cover and a summa- 
tion of rates in a form that is easily 
understood. 

“This form may also be used to ob- 


tain a description of a car, an expira- 
tion date or a storage location and is 
filed for reference. By tearing this 
form at the perforation the agent is 
permitted to leave in the hands of the 
prospect a form describing the cover 
and at the same time keep the upper 
half of the sheet for his own use if 
his visit does not result in present 
business. 

“We have included the spaces for 
rates on fire, theft and transportation 
so the agent is not limited to the cas- 
ualty line alone in the use of this form. 

“Its use gives the prospect the thought 
that he is dealing with a businesslike 
agent whom he may trust with the 
writing of his insurance and is far 
better than the customary note with a 
few figures scribbled thereon to show 
the premium.” 


QUOTATION SHEET FOR AUTOMO.- 
BILE INSURANCE 


American Casualty Company 
READING, PENNSYLVANIA 


INSTRUCTIONS: Use this form as a means of 
leaving in the hands of your ‘prospect a written 
quotation of his rate for automobile insurance. 
If you are not sure of the rate or premium, fill 
out the form above the perforation and send it 
to the Home Office at Scodien. Pa., for com- 
pletion. The American Casualty Company does 
not write Fire, Theft or Transportation Insur- 
ance and therefore cannot furnish the rate for 
that coverage. Keep the part of this form above 
the perforation for your record. 


WEEE. cncedesacdecssnasensertarecsavesccstsnens 
BPMN veccbevnrencunvecsnstissseveisccesnas 
POLICY WILL BE WANTED ABOUT. 

OCCUPATION OF PROSPECT. 


BE CE CR vcesssrecccssess 
-HORSEPOWER UNS): 
S.rcees ‘NEW OR SECOND HAND.. 
RATE SCHEDULE .......... GARAGE. 
ENGINE NUMBER...No. OF DRIVERS.. 
WILL THE CAR BE HIRED OUT OR 
USED TO CARRY PASSENGERS FOR A 





COPE EEE cescevscsneresvecescoasecce 
(Detach here before sending or delivering 
Quotation to your Prospect.) 


Please allow me to submit the following 
Quotations for Insurance on your........+.+++++ 
Automobile. I call your attention to the sev- 
eral Coverages I have to offer. 

Very truly yours, 


AGENT FOR AMERICAN CASUALTY CO. 


@ PUBEIC EXAWIEALE cccssccccccccsccsess B00 
Limits:—Five thousand dollars ($5000) 
for injuries to or death of one person, 
Ten thousand dollars ($10,000) for any 
one accident. Policy will indemnify the 
Assured against loss on account of per- 
sonal injuries caused to the public by 
reason of the operation or maintenance 
of the Automobile or Automobiles in- 
sured. Includes expense of defending 
suits even if groundless, payment ofall 
costs and the furnishing of immediate 
surgical relief. 

2 PROPERTY DATEAGE  occccccccccseccccBoces 
Limit:—One thousand dollars ($1000). 
Indemnifies the Assured against loss on 
account of damage to the property of 
others, caused by the operation or main- 
tenance of the Automobile or Automobiles 
insured 

3 COLLISION DAMAGE 
(A) One Hundred Dollar Deductible:— 
Limit—Catalogue Value of the car. In- 
demnifies the Assured for damages suf- 
fered by the Automobile or Automobiles 
insured in the Policy as the result of a 
collision. One Hundred Dollars deducted 
from every claim. 

(B) Fifty Dollar Deductible.—Limit— 
Catalogue Value of the car. Fifty Dol- 
lars Deducted from every claim. 
(C) Full Coverage: — Limit — Catalogue 
Value of the car. No deduction. 

4 WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION......... ae 
Covers Workmen’s Compensation in any 
State, where effective, for Private Plea- 
sure car chauffeurs. Coverage does not 
apply to Commercial Car drivers. 

§ EMPLOYER'S LIABILITY............... Bicas 
Limit:—Five and Ten Thousand Dollars 
($5—10,000). For Chauffeurs who do not 
come under the coverage of Workmen’s 
Compensation Laws. 

6 FIRE, THEFT & TRANSPORTATION .|.$.... 
Amount of Insurance $..;......... valued 
Policy. The Company writing the Fire, 


COLLISION BROADEST FORM 


An automobile collision policy is one 
of the broadest of covers. During the 
recent heavy snows the roofs of sev- 
eral private garages or barns in which 
cars were kept caved in as a re- 
sult of the accumulation of snow on the 
roof. In two instances claims were 
made to a New York casualty company 
by two owners in the same town. The 
claims were based upon the collision 
feature of the insurance. In Texas a 
case of this kind got into the courts 
and was decided against the plaintiff. 
It is expected that the two snow cases 
will result in compromise. The claim- 
ant argues that the roof fell down and 
collided with the car. Another case is 
that of a garage, the floor of which col- 
lapsed letting several cars fall to a 
floor below damaging other cars, and 
themselves being damaged. It is also 
expected that these claims will be paid 
as there appears no other way to con- 
strue the policy. Damage by wind- 
storm and tornado also comes under 
the collision cover. 





MADE AUTO LINE PAY 


A New York broker who insured the 
second automobile brought to the Unit- 
ed States from Europe, now has a large 
high grade business in other lines. 
These he and his firm acquired solely 
through their automobile business, 
which is and always has been of the 
highest grade, with a loss ratio for com- 
bined lines, except liability, of about 
8 per cent. Starting out to specialize 
in automobile insurance, other large 
lines soon began coming to the office, 
which is now one of the best known on 
the Street. This simply shows what 
a well handled automobile insurance 
business can do to bring in the other 
lines. 


Theft and Transportation coverage will 
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QUOTATIONS SUBJECT TO CHANGE 
WITHOUT NOTICE 
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Liability Covers Full 
of Good Selling Points 
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Most Agents Generally Use Only 
as Most Superficial Arguments 





By WALTER E. SCHRAM 





























When an automobile owner buys a 
liability, property damage or collision 
policy he is prone to think only of the 
indemnity he will get in event of acci- 
dent. He thinks little of the service 
feature of the contract—and the auto- 
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mobile liability policy is in fact a serv- 
ice contract. Particularly is this true 
if the assured has just become the own- 
er of a car for the first time. This im- 
pression is apt to stay with him also 
until he has had an accident or until 
he has been a driver long enough to 
observe the troubles other drivers get 
into and how they are helped out of 
them by their insurance. Or, again, how 
they are left to fight their own battles 
if they have no insurance. 

Perhaps the agent does not always 
find it necessary to tell the assured all 
the fine points of the contract. The sale 
of the policy may be made easily and 
without argument. But suppose, as is 
often the case, the prospect is obdurate 
and the agent must draw upon his full 


SEPARATING THE SHEEP FROM THE GOATS 


very 


is which. 


For a moderate fee, I will furnish any Company, 
inspection report on any 


store of knowledge to visualize for the 
prospect every possible use to which the 
policy of insurance may be put. In 
such cases the agent must have this 
knowledge or he loses the sale. 

When an assured has a claim, particu- 
larly if it is his first one, he is at a 
loss what to do. He doesn’t really 
know what he is entitled to, but he 
notifies the agent and unloads his 
trouble on that individual. In accept- 
ing an automobile liability risk the com- 
pany assumes many obligations, the 
performance of which require extended 
experience, ability and tact. It is well 
to have the assured understand this. 
Picture to him every possible source of 
loss in time and money that may come 
to him as the result of an accident. If 
in making a difficult sale this is done in 
a painstaking and methodical manner, 
it cannot fail to impress the prospect. 
The policy itself is but an inanimate, 
meaningless instrument to the prospect. 
It must be made to appear at its best— 
a living thing capable of enormous ben- 
efit and service. 

Liberal Construction 

To those who doubt the ability and 
willingness of the company to go to all 
the trouble and expense for which it is 
obligated by the terms of the policy, it 
is well to make known the now almost 
universal attitude of claim departments 
toward claimants. Generally speaking 
claim department heads consider it good 
judgment to settle claims promptly be- 
fore they go to suit, and even after they 
may have gone to suit, to endeavor to 
effect adjustment and permit only those 
cases to be tried which are either ob 
viously fraudulent or in which excess 
damages are claimed. 

In selling automobile liability insur- 
ance there are a wealth of good argu- 
ments to use, but as in other lines, ag- 
ents, except those 
quaint themselves with but a few of the 
most superficial points of the policy 


who specialize, ac- 


and make only a rambling argument 
which upon analysis makes only half the 
impression necessary to effect a sale. 
Too many agents restrict their selling 
talk to an explanation of that one por- 
tion of the contract which indemnifies 
the assured for accident resulting in 


bodily injury, whether fatal or other- 


wise, by reason of the maintenance, 
ownership or use of the car, for which 
injuries the assured is liable for dam- 
ages. The company indemnifies the 
assured within the limits specified in 
the policy against loss arising from such 
liability. 

Does every agent use this very good 
argument? In some states a writ of 
attachment is allowed at the time an 
action is begun for damages. When 
such a writ is granted the automobile 
cannot be used until a bond releasing 
the attachment has been furnished 
Drive this home; that it is the practice 
of the insuring company to furnish this 
bond or pay the premium on it, thereby 
indemnifying the assured against loss 
and expense. 


Payment of Interest 

Another point. The insuring com- 
pany is required to pay all interest ac- 
cruing on any judgment in any suit. 
In other words, although the policy is 
written for limits of $5,000 for injury to 
one person; if a verdict be rendered for 
$10,000, the liability of the company ts 
$5,000 plus the interest on the $10,000, 
or whatever the amount of the verdict 
may be in any specified case. Explain- 
ing these things to the prospect makes 
the proposition interesting to him for 
he has most likely never heard of them. 
This item is a very important one, 
especially if the appeal period is a long 
one and the 
cent, or more. 


rate of interest six per 
Besides impressing the 
prospect with the many ways in which 
an accident may be costly to him, ex- 
planation of these points demonstrates 
to him that the contract he is asked to 
buy is not a hit or miss instrument, but 
one carefully designed to protect him 
from every possible angle. 
Furthermore—and this is {mportant— 
the company agrees to repay the as- 
sured the expense incurred in provid- 
ing such immediate surgical relief as is 
imperative at the time of the accident. 
This means first aid treatment to pre 
serve life or limb. This provision of 
the policy to relieve the assured in an 
awkward situation should be explained 


for the prospect who little imagines” 


rn 


automobile underwriter knows that he is offered two kinds of risks 
bad—but it is often difficult to determine from an application or daily report, just which 


also essential information regarding its ownership and operation. 


I am also prepared to adjust automobile claims promptly and give same expert 


attention. 


mu 


15 John Street, 
NEW YORK CITY 


i MT 


INQUIRIES INVITED—REFERENCES FURNISHED 


Z. L. HOOVER 


MUU? 


Agent or Broker, with a detailed 
‘ar, or garage, including the physical condition of the risk, and 


MEL Le LLL oes 


that the company would obligate itself 
to perform such a service. In many 
cases this expense is considerable and 
one which the assured would hesitate 
to assume himself. Accidents occur 
many miles from a physician and re- 
mote from hospital service. J. J. Dorn, 
of the United States Casualty, recalls 
one case in which the insuring company 
was called upon to pay the cost of a 
special train to remove the injured to a 
hospital. As few assureds carry as 
much liability insurance as they should, 
this service tends to lessen the possi- 
bility of a large verdict, most of which 
the assured would have to pay himself, 
by taking prompt measures to give the 
injured person medical aid. 

It is well to have the prospect under- 
stand that the liability policy protects 
not only him personally, but also any 
person, firm or corporation responsible 
for the operation of the automobile and 
also any person or persons while riding 
in or using the car with the permission 
of the named assured, or with the per- 
mission of an adult member of the 
assured’'s household, who is not a 
chauffeur or domestic servant. Recital 
of these points gives breadth to the con- 
tract and cannot help but prove effec- 
tive. So it will be seen that it is well 
to talk service as well as indemnity and 
make the most of the undeniable fact 
that the company obligates itself to ren- 
der a broad, comprehensive service 

Many prospects still retain the old 
belief until recently—that a 
judgment in an action for damages re- 


correct 


covered against an assured is not col 
lectible against the insuring company 
unless the assured had satisfied the 
judgment. The agent can make use of 
this point. Now, in many states, the 
insolvency or bankruptcy of the assured 
does not relieve the insurance carrier 
for payment of damages. Thus another 
loophole has been stopped whereby an 
assured might be cheated out of the 
fruits of his policy. 
Possibilities of Accident 

To the prospect who minimizes the 
possibility of accident, point out the 
many claims that arise from accidents 
owing to glaring headlights; accidents 
caused by an automobile passing an- 
other on the wrong side of the road; 
by violation of any of the rules of the 
road; by adhering to the rules of the 
road when ordinary prudence and cau- 
tion on the part of a careful driver 


(Continued on page 21) 
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Some Home Office Selling Suggestions 





By WILLIAM A. HEBERT, Springfield Fire & Marine 





























The United States with 106,000,000 
people has 7,602,000 automobiles—one 
for every fourteen persons. It is esti- 
mated that the production for 1920 
will be’ 1,750,000. “The outlook for this 
year is for so great an increase in de- 
mand for passenger cars that the public 
will be faced with a shortage more ser- 
ious than any yet obtaining in the auto- 
mobile business. There are hundreds 
of thousands of buyers anxiously await- 
ing delivery and. eager for the flow of 
new cars, which usually comes with the 
spring.” This statement comes from 
an official of one of the largest auto- 
mobile manufacturing concerns in the 
country. 

Insurance agents should be vitally in- 
terested in the optimistic outlook on 
this great industry as the opportunities 
for increasing the income of an agency 
were never so promising as today. If 
we should place a very conservative av- 
erage estimate of eight hundred dollars 
on each automobile we must have at 
least six and a half billion of dollars 
of fire, theft and collision insurance 
valuation rolling on four wheels around 
this country of ours, beside which is a 
vast unlimited amount of liability and 
property damage insurance. 

Outgrows “Side Line” Clothes 

Surely this is no longer an insurance 
side line but rather a great, big, throb- 
opportunity unto itself and the 
sooner the insurance large, 
medium and small—awakens to this 
fact the quicker will he arrange his 
plans to gather as much of it as he can. 
Live, aggressive agents—those with a 
vision—have seen the possibilities and 
have not waited for Father Time to 
knock at their doors. On the contrary 
they have evolved methods that have 
proven most successful. Naturally 
there are many methods but in the 
main they bear a similarity which any 
agent can easily adopt if he wishes. 

In small matters, as well as in great, 
there are certain basic principles which 
underlie the whole subject and which 
must be followed to be successful. In 
selling automobile insurance certain 
fundamental methods must be used by 
agencies located in large centers as 
well as in small towns if a success is to 
be made, 

Let us enumerate the most impor- 
tant. 

The policy contracts must be _ thor- 
oyghly understood; a complete knowl- 
edge of the various: riders and the de- 
ductions which are permitted for cer- 
tain features is quite necessary; the 
rates and various coverages should be 
mastered; a reasonable conception of 
how the rates are made is very impor- 
tant and the modus operandi of com- 
peting companies should be well known 
in order to combat their arguments. In 
other words, no matter what a man has 


bing 
agent 


to sell be it pins, perambulators or 


Pullman cars he must know not only 
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all there know about his own 


goods but a “heap-a-things” about his 


is to 


competitors. Then again, service of 
the very best must be given 
accurately written policies and prompt 
deliveries, a vital interest in adjust- 
ments and above all courteous treat- 


meaning 


ment. 
Era of Specialists 

Agencies in cities of large population 
which are of a necessity greatly de- 
pendent upon brokers should have an 
automobile department in charge of an 
expert who has specialized in automo- 
bile insurance in all its branches. We 
are in the era of specialists in the in- 
surance business as in all other highly 
With an efficient 
organization at his back he should cul- 
tivate the brokers by clever advertise- 
ments in the insurance journals and by 
giving his utmost in service. If he has 
supervision over loss adjustments great 
care should be exercised to see that 


developed industries. 


prompt and equitable settlements are 
made. Sturdy honesty will always draw 
the brokers with the best business. The 
interests of the insurance companies 
which he represents should be everlast- 


ingly in his mind as a constant shifting 











loss to the owners 
was then available 


mobile insurance. 





The Steam Carriage of 1828 


HEN the “New Steam Carriage” made its trial 
trip from London to Bath in 1828, this innova- 
tion in travel increased the possibilities of damage and 
But no means of insuring vehicles 


HE modern motor car has brought with it auto- 
This protection reduces the 
owner's loss from accident and other causes to the 
smallest possible minimum. 


MARINE. FIRE @ AUTOMOBILE 


THE IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 


17 South William Strect 
N.Y. 











due to poor underwriting will sooner or 
later land his firm upon the rocks. 

In cities and towns where agencies 
come in personal contact with the in- 
surance purchaser and where an auto- 
mobile department would be too costly 
to maintain, familiarity with the basic 
principles should be assigned to a mem- 
ber of the firm or an earnest, energetic 
solicitor. Insurance journals should be 
on file and carefully read so as to keep 
abreast of the changes which are so 
frequent in automobile insurance due 
mostly to the rapid development and 
expanse of the industry itself. Pub- 
licity in the local newspapers is a great 
drawing power particularly after an 
automobile disaster. Short, snappy 
phrases conspicuously printed in med- 
ium sized type will always bring results. 
Small road signs tacked to country 
fences, while oid-fashioned, still have 
a value. But, better yet, is a large bill 
board with a trite, pithy statement in 
large placed on a _ prominent 
bend of a well-traveled road. It can 
easily be seen by day and the head 
lights show it up by night. 


letters, 


Keep Track of Sale of Cars 

The automobile dealers should be 
closely cultivated and if possible a 
postal card or telephone system estab- 
lished to learn of the cars sold and to 
whom. This information should be fol- 
lowed up quickly. An agency which 
does a large business states that they 
obtain more insurance by this method 
than any other. Valuable leads may also 
be secured by being members of the 
local automobile clubs. Whenever mail 
is sent to a customer, automobile litera- 
ture should be enclosed regardless of 
the original intent of the letter. Win- 
dow displays always arouse the curi- 
Osity of the crowd and are business 
“petters.” 

Originality is one of the most price- 
less gifts in the world. Certain prin- 
ciples and methods may be prescribed 
but the agency which has originality 
coupled with foresight and drive can 
unquestionably make a huge success in 
automobile insurance today. 

Some agencies develop a large auto- 
mobile premium income every year 
while others drag along in an indif- 
ferent fashion. There is always a rea- 
son. An accusing finger can invariably 
be placed on the source of trouble. The 
successful insurance office visualizes 
conditions from afar and adopts plans 
to meet the conditions as they are fore- 
seen. An agency today should be so 
developed that it can assume full 
charge of all the insurance of its cus- 
tomers regardless of its character. We 
can profitably emulate the English in 
this respect. Every phase of insurance 
should be carefully studied and the least 
of these is certainly not automobile in- 
surance. 
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OCEAN AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
PERSONAL INJURY, PROPERTY 
DAMAGE, COLLISION 


You remember while still in “shorts,” you got a job with the corner 
grocer, and how determined you were to please everyone; not 
only the customers but the grocer himself. 

This characterizes somewhat the Ocean’s attitude toward not only 
Policyholder, but toward Agent and Broker. 

The Ocean could easily talk about its world-wide operation; its 
smooth-running organization; its gigantic financial solidity; 
its age, 

But— 

We want you to know it by something we place first in importance. 
We like to call it 

OCEAN INDIVIDUALITY 

It is nothing more than a liberal and sincere attitude toward everyone. 

Surely you'll find it worth while to investigate the Ocean Automobile 
Policy covering Personal Injury, Property Damage, Collision. 
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Tractor Insurance 




















A NEW 


The rapid extension of the use of 
tractors, especially for. farm work, 
which has been one of the most notable 
developments recently in the automo- 
tive industry, has developed a new field 
for insurance, which, while it is being 
written by a considerable number of 
companies, is still virtually in its infan- 
cy. Automobile department officials, 
especially those in Western Conference 
territory, consider that that field offers 
great opportunities for the future, es- 
pecially if certain adjustments can be 


Copyright by “Automobile Trade Journal” 


MODEL OF TRACTOR 


made which they consider would sim- 
plify their work in the sale of tractor 
insurance and would aid materially in 
handling the business, 

The field for tractor business covers 
the entire west and southwest, from 
Ohio to the Rocky Mountains. Some 
business is being written in Kentucky 
and Tennessee, but at a higher rate 
than in other territory. Aside from 
those two states there are comparative- 
ly few tractors in use in the south, al- 
though it is considered possible that 


the field may be extended somewhat in 
the future if agriculture on a large 
scale is ever undertaken in the south- 
ern states, 


Best Field Is Northwest 


The great tractor field is of course 
in the northwest. It is only on big 
farms that tractors can be used to ad- 
vantage in plowing and in wheat fields 
ot Minnesota and the Dakotas and all 
through western Canada the tractor is 
almost as much a part of the regular 
equipment of the farm as the binder or 
piow. There is considerable land in 
the far Northwest which is suitable 
only for tractor cultivation, by reason 
of the greater economy of operation on 


big farms, as compared with horse 
power, Iowa, Wisconsin, Nebraska, 


Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas also have 
large numbers of tractors in operation 
for farm work. 

Manufacturers and dealers’ report 
that on the basis of the latest figures 
available there are not less than 250,- 
000 internal combustion tractors now 
in actual operation on farms and ranch- 
es throughout the United States, while 
many thousands more are being used 
in mines and logging camps. The pro- 
duction last year was approximately 
135,000 and the sales are limited prac- 
tically only by the production. On ac- 
count of the hard usage which they are 
given, the average life of a tractor is 
only from three to five years. Prac- 
tically every tractor sold is replaced 
when it wears out, so that when once 
an insurance line of that sort is sold 
it can be regarded as continuing busi- 
ness. 

As is the case with farmers’ automo- 
biles, probably 80 per cent of the farm 
tractors are bought on time. The sell- 
er of course insists on Insurance cover- 
age for the period for which the notes 
are to run, usually one year, and the 
insurance for the first year is there? 
fore usually placed through the financ- 
ing corporations. For that reason, al- 
though the tractors themselves are 
practically all located in the west, a 


large amount of the tractor insurance 
now being written is handled through 
eastern offices. 

How It Is Written 

The farmer himself is inclined to 
neglect the insurance feature on his 
tractor after he has it paid for, and 
take chances on a loss, as he figures 
that the hazard is not very high any- 
way. Comparatively little tractor busi- 
ness is now being written, therefore, in 
the farm territory and the great bulk 
of it at the present time 1s that which 
is secured through the selling and 
financing organizations. So far as the 
farmer is concerned it is primarily a 
matter of education. It was a hard 
matter to get the farmer to insure his 
automobile and many of them still are 
very slow to purchase that form of 
protection, but they are gradually be- 
ing lined up for automobile insurance 
vnd in spite of the non-inflammable 
character of the tractor, there seems 
to be no reason why a live agent can 
not sell the farmer insurance on it as 
well as on the remainder of his farm 
equipment, when he is educated up 
to it. 

The growing use of the tractor for 
road work has developed another class 
of prospects who are much easier to 
sell at the present time than the farm- 
ers. In Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and on 
west all through the tractor belt prac- 
tically every county has numerous trac- 
tors, owned by the county or the town- 
ships, which are used for pulling drags, 
ditching and road improvement work 


generally. The municipal officials who 
have charge of these machines are 


usually men who are comparatively 
easy to sell on the desirability of in- 
surance coverage, and a very satisfac- 
tory business has been worked up on 
this class of tractors. They are usually 
regarded by the companies as espe- 
cially desirable risks, the only cases in 
which any question has been raised in 
regard to covering them being in some 
districts in the forest regions of Minne- 
sota and Michigan, where the road 
work was being done right through the 
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forests, and the forest fire hazard was 
rather heavy. 

Where insurance is desired in cases 
of that sort on additional equipment or 
devices used with the tractor, such as 
road-making machinery, drags, graders 
and the like, they are covered at the 
same rate applicable to the _ tractor 
with which they are insured, by placing 
specific amounts on the items enumer-: 
ated. Most of the municipalities tak- 
ing out insurance on their tractors al- 
so want this other equipment covered, 
which makes that class of business 
especially good for both the company 
and the agent. 


Present Tractor Rates High 


Many of the western department offi- 
cials consider that the present tractor 
rates are too high, in view of the char- 
acter of the hazard, and that a revision 
of the rates would do more than any- 
thing else to stimulate that business. 
Rather an anomalous situation exists 
in regard to the tractor business, in 
that the rates are fixed by the farm 
writing companies, through the regu- 
lar rating bureaus which fix fire insur- 
ance rates, while the business is han- 
died in almost every case through the 
automobile department, which there- 
fore has nothing to do with the rates 
on the business which it writes. 


The present rates are $1 per hundred 
on new tractors, $2 on those one year 


old and $3 on those two years old. 
Many of the automobile men would 
like to see the rates cut to about 


60 or 65 cents on new tractors, so that 
it would be possible to give the farmer 
a three-year policy—the sort of cov- 
erage which he usually carries on most 
of his other property—for about $1.50. 
They believe that with a rate of that 
sort in force it would be possible to 
overcome the objections which the av- 
erage farmer has to insuring his trac- 
tor at present rates, and yet make a 
very good profit for the companies. As 
the values of the tractors run from 
$800 or $1,000 on the cheapest farm 
tractors to $10,000 for the heaviest 
type used for heavy road work or for 
pulling three-bottom plows, there would 
be a very substantial premium even at 
the lower rates. The rating bureau 
now has up a proposition for a revision 
of the rates and the tractor-writing 
companies are very hopeful that some 
action can be secured on it in the near 
future. There has also been some agi- 
tation for transferring jurisdiction over 
tractor rates to the Western Automo- 
bile Conference, inasmuch as the busi- 
ness is handled by automobile men and 
the tractor field is practically the same 


as that covered by the Western Con- 
ference. 
Floater Cause 
Tractors are written on a_ floater 


clause which is usually attached to the 
regular automobile policy form, al- 
though in some cases where the farm- 
er wants to cover his tractor along 
with his other farm machinery and 
equipment it is attached to the farm 
policy. Tornado insurance is furnished 


for 25 cents additional for each $100 
of insurance. Dealers’ policies also 
are issued and a good business has 


been done with them in some communi- 
ties where the sale of tractors has been 
heavy and dealers usually have rather 
large stocks on hand. 

The greatest fire hazard to which a 
tractor is exposed is that which may 
come from the burning of the barn or 
shed in which it is housed. It is prac- 
tically all of steel construction and 
there is comparatively little chance of 
its burning from any other external 
cause. Analogous to the barn hazard is 
of course the danger from grass fires 
while it may be standing in the field. 
There is, as in any gasoline power ma- 
chine, the danger of internal explosion, 
which is covered by the policy, al- 
though it does not cover damage from 
an external explosion, such as one 
Which might occur at a gasoline filling 
Station. There is always considerable 
oil and dust about the machine and the 
Possibility of a gasoline leak, which 
might result in a fire if some employe 
were smoking about the tractor. 


In a general way, however, the 
hazards are light and the risk is re- 
garded as an exceptionally good one. 
While none of the companies so far 
has segregated its figures on tractor 
business, which is carried in with the 
general run of automobile business, 
men interested in that line, who have 
kept rather close watch of it, say that 
the loss ratio is very low, with serious 
losses exceedingly rare, and that the 
line has been a very decidedly profit- 
able one for the companies. 

For that reason they are very anxious 
to see it extended and want all burden- 
some restrictions removed, in order to 
allow it to keep pace with the growth 
of the tractor business itself, which is 
bound to show an immense expansion 
within the next few years. The short- 
age of labor during the war gave trac- 
tor manufacturing perhaps its greatest 
impetus. The labor situation is now 
really no better than it was then. That 
argument still holds good and the trac- 
tor gospel has been spread rapidly by 
the users of the machine, which is 
available for furnishing power for prac- 
tically all sorts of farm work when it 
is not busy in the fields. 

It has been estimated that with 1,250,- 
000 tractors available the United States 
would not be over-supplied today. Al- 
lowing the maximum life of five years 
for each of them, that would mean 250,- 
000 new ones each year, and every one 
of them should be a prospect for trac- 
tor insurance. The field is there and 
only needs to be developed. 


LIABILITY COVER SELLING POINTS 


(Continued from page 17) 
should have indicated to him the neces- 
sity for a deviation from the rules. 
Has the average prospect ever con- 
sidered his liability to his guests? Does 
he know that his insurance would pro- 
tect him in event of a claim being 
made by a guest, just as under other 
circumstances? A guest is a gratuitous 
passenger but may maintain an action 
for damages where it is shown that the 
driver was negligent and the guest was 
free from contributory 
have been many 
kind in the courts. 
Another point. 
is driven 
owner, 


negligence. 
There cases of this 
When an automobile 
without the consent of the 
the general rule is that the own- 
er is not liable for damages occasioned 
by the operation of the car, but ex 
perience with this 
demonstrates that 


accident 
invariably a suit is 


class of 


instituted against the owner, placing 
upon him the burden of expense of de 
fense. 

Until such remote time as horses may 
possibly disappear entirely from the 
highways there is always the possibility 
that a careful driver may get 
trouble by frightening them. The op- 
erator of a car is charged with reason- 
able notice that horses may be fright- 
ened. 


into 


The relation of an employe chauffeur 
is the same as that of any employe to 
his employer. The legal rule of master 
and servant applies and the employer 
must respond in damages for the negli- 
gent acts of omission or commission on 
the part of the chauffeur. 

Added to other claims that may be 
made upon the owner of a car is lia- 
bility for loss of use of a car damaged 
in an may 
much or 


accident. This 
little as the 
However, a prospect is not 
think of it unless it 
attention. 

Many prospects are apt to think that 
they are too careful to ever be in 
serious accident and that 
therefore they are not likely to need in 
surance, 


amount to 
case may be. 
likely to 


is brought to his 


volved in a 
Too often when an accident 
occurs the assured considers it trivial 
and subject 
mind. But when the injured person has 
had think it over and 
the services of a sharp attorney, a 


dismisses the from his 


time to secure 


claim may be presented for a 
what may at 
appear to be a slight injury 
develop into a serious one. 
most of all the arguments 


insurance will be sold. 


large 
first 
may later 
Make the 
more 


sum. Furthermore, 


and 





has been done by the Depart 
Commerce, Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Washington, to perfect a Traffic 
Code and a Uniform Vehicle Law, to 
promote safety, is told here by Dr. E. 
S. Rosa, chief physicist of the depart- 
ment: 

“The Bureau of Standards has been 
interested in the development of an 


What 
ment of 











Tractor Rates 


Should Be Changes | 








A western insurance man who is 


handling farm tractor insurance exten- 
sively gives his opinion of the present 
status of that business in the following 
terms: 

“There is no question about the field 
for this class of protection, particularly 


in the large agricultural communities. 


To secure a respectable volume of busi- 
ness the companies must pass some 
Sane rate regulation before they can 
expect to secure the co-operation of the 
local agents. The hazards of a tractor 
are practically those of the automobile 
plus the farm storage hazard. Tractor 
rates in effect today are all out of line 
by comparison with the prevailing auto 
mobile rates. It would seem that the 
companies willing to write the class 
have not yet sensed the need for rate 
revisions.” 


effective procedure by which national 
codes may be developed. This has re- 
sulted, after two years of effort on 
the part of various organizations, in the 
establishment of the American Engl- 
neering Standards Committee, under 
whose auspices national safety codes 
will be developed. One subject that 
will receive consideration is that of the 
Traffic Code. The effort of the Bureau 
of Standards in this field is largely 
that of co-ordinating the efforts of a 
large number of organizations, 

“There has been a great deal of work 
done toward the formulation of the pro- 
posed Uniform Vehicle Law, which has 
been under the auspices of the Motor 
Vehicle Conference Committee. This 
is an organization of the following as- 
sociations: American Automobile Asso- 
ciation, Motor and Accessory Manufac- 
turing Association, National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce, Inc., Na- 
tional Automobile Dealers Association, 
Rubber Association of America, Inc., 
Trailer Manufacturers Association of 
America, 

“This 
proposed 
has received 
was thought 


committee has formulated a 
Uniform Vehicle Law which 
wide consideration. It 
desirable by this Bureau 
that efforts along the line of uniform 
traffic regulations should be directed 
toward the improvement of this Code, 
giving it proper publicity It is now 
receiving consideration by Congress.” 
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Catching Thi More Important Than Recovering Cars 

~ - 
What Underwriters, Owners and Public Can Do 
va e e 
To Effectively Carry Out Anti-Theft Campaign 
By PARKER V. LUCAS, Manager, Automobile Underwriters Detective Bureau, Dallas 

Department. By placing specially col- was given. Neither the local agent, the 
ored alarm cards in the motor files, assured, nor the automobile dealer who 
TEXAS AUTOMOBILE THEFTS IN 1919 many cars are found when they come in sold the car could furnish us with the 
Sus- Jumped for re-registration. factory number, or serial number. 
Cars Cars Thieves Tothe pended Bail 5. “Everybody’s business is nobody's When we wrote to the factory for 
Regis- Cars Recov- Prose- Peniten- Sen- or Dis- business.” This saying applies to appli- the serial and secret numbers on the 
City tered Stolen ered cuted tiary tences missed cations made by prisoners for pardons C4", they advised us that the car 
Fort Worth ..... 13,882 422 430 28 7 21 or paroles. The prisoners have friends oe ge ncngy 4 —— wee aD ge 
Houston ........ 16,986 423 341 28 7 14 7 and attorneys to present their biased Honol lig vege ogy 20 
San Antonio .... 15,405 410 304 22 15 1 6 case to the pardon board, but the public esas M : nia * ws Rs aoe ae 
BE osccesvess 20,660 377 267 33 12 12 15 is not represented. Every community W®@S wrong, bu yee ; _ . hed 
— — - as —— = — has had hardened criminals, who have Wat it was. ta t ¢s meant me, pe a 
Totals ........ 66,933 1,632 1,252 111 35 48 28 | received repeated sentences, turned out U"der surveillance a suspicions car in 
General Average: on them within a few months. This as- . ae The ge I a reported to us on 
no cee seuuaks oaeneee 75  per-cent. sociation checks up pardon applications, eee cas a A car would net chock with 
Thefts prosecuted Beer ee rian Per ete 6.4 per-cent. and gives the pardon board the man’s © th oe : ‘ld t hold of. It finall 
“eC to meen aa il lia cea a Na 2.1 per-cent. full record so that there can be no ex- @2YU1UNE we could get hord of. 4 
Sent to penitentiary ......-. cece cece eee eeeeee P cuse for taking action that i fair t developed that the number reported to 
sie ‘public. iis an a Pagaral mga Plage a factory 
or serial number. ‘his error, Over- 
6. The Texas Automobile Registration sipnht, or carelessness almost resulted 
Underwriting interests have been re- bile dealers associations, underwriting Department is thoroughly up-to-date and in a $2,200 loss to the company, for if 


paid fourfold for the investments made 
in the theft bureaus established over 
the country. Statistics on cars actually 
recovered by the Bureaus and restored 
before the claims were adjusted, to- 
gether with cars later recovered and 
salvaged, show that theft recovery work 
has been effectively carried on. 

Theft prevention is the most impor- 
tant work of the theft bureaus and is 
more or less of an intangible nature. 
Paraphrasing Ben Franklin’s adage, “A 
bully in jail saves ninety-nine,” when it 
comes to automobiles and automobile 
thieves. Underwriters understand that 
more is accomplished when an automo- 
bile thief is sent to the penitentiary for 
three or five years than in the mere re- 
covery of ten single cars. The peni- 
tentiary sentence may give the thief a 
little respect for the law and the prop- 
erty rights of others; it will serve as a 
potent factor in deterring his brethren 
from car thefts; and it will actually 
save to the public from ten to fifty cars 
that would have been missing during his 
prison term. Theft prevention work is 
worthy of more attention than it has 
had, and in Texas the emphasis is put 
on that part of the work. 

Theft Prevention Plans 

Briefly, the following has been our 
plan: We have been able to get inter- 
ests behind the movement that could 
not be accused of selfish»motives, such 
as the local automobile clubs, automobile 
dealers associations, and peace officers. 

A survey of the situation gave the re- 
sults tabulated above. From these, one 
can grasp the idea that automobile 
thefts cannot be reduced as long as 97 
per cent. of the crimes go unpunished. 
The thinking citizens readily compre- 
hend that “the public pays the freight” 
on auto insurance the same as it does 
on fire insurance. The public wishes to 
remedy the situation as it has leader- 
ship to point out what is needed to 
brifg about a change. The accompany- 
ing tabulations do not differ proportion- 
ally from those gathered from other 
states, and the same sort of work is 
needed in every community. Public sen- 
timent is responsible for the laxness of 
law enforcement, and until it is aroused 
and auto thefts seriously recognized and 
placed where horse and cattle thefts 
used to be, the condition will not be 
changed very much. 


With the leading communities of the 
State lined up, a state organization was 
effected. The governor of Texas author- 
ized a call for a general meeting of all 
peace officers, automobile clubs, automo- 


interests, etc. The response was splen- 
did and demonstrated that every com- 
munity felt the imperative need that 
something be undertaken to check the 
growing evil. The Texas Law Enforce- 
ment Association was formed by the 
representatives of this general meeting. 
The program outlined by this Associa- 
tion is as follows: 

1. Theft prevention campaign reach- 
ing each of the 300,000 automobile own- 
ers in that state, telling them what the 
situation is, how it can be helped, what 
they can and should do as good citizens, 
and soliciting their vote by mail on leg- 
islation which it is believed will be 
helpful. 

Bureau of Identification 

2 The establishment of a State Bu- 
reau of Identification and Investigation, 
patterned after the California Bureau 
that has been so eminently successful 
as the following table shows: In 28 
months preceding April 1, 1920, the fol- 


lowing was accomplished by the Bu- 
reau: 
Stolen automobiles recovered... 590 
Other stolen articles recovered. 688 
Stolen watches recovered ...... 9,075 
Criminal identifications made by 
re 7,528 
Criminal identifications made by 
physical descriptions ........ 239 


Value of property re- 
rare $605,975.00 

Costs saved in ‘% of 
criminal trials .... 

Total maintenance 
and equipment ex- 
penses 53,000.00 


To Help Rural Districts 

One reason why so many crooks go un- 
punished is because the authorities are 
unable to identify them except in the 
cities. The State Bureau of Identifica- 
tion will furnish every rural officer the 
record of every man who has previously 
been arrested in the State or the United 
States. Criminals identified plead guilty 
one-third of the time, and the saving 
of from $300 to $500 where “guilty” 
pleas are received saves ten times the 
Bureau cost. 


“3. The establishment of a_ special 
corps of State Rangers (Constabulary) 
to specialize in the apprehension of au- 
tomobile thieves and the recovery of 
stolen cars; a corps of inspectors to visit 
the principal counties of the State and 
see that the present motor laws are 
complied with. 


« 4. The opening of a “stolen car” bu- 
reau by the State Motor Registration 


524,000.00 


keeps complete automobile files by mo- 
tor numbers as well as by name and 
license numbers. It is a great help in 
finding stolen cars, and the fact that 
such a system is in vogue is a factor 
in deterring thefts. Unfortunately, our 
neighboring states and most of the states 
through the Middle West do not keep 
up files by motor numbers. Real prog- 
ress cannot be made until our neigh- 
bors have been brought to see the utility 
of motor number files. Stolen cars pass 
freely between states where the regis- 
tration systems are good and where they 
are bad. Hence, the laws in the good 
states are largely neutralized by sloth- 
fulness of their neighbors. 


How Anti-Theft Work Can Be 
Furthered 
By the Underwriters 

Automobile factory and motor num- 
bers should be standardized on all 
makes of cars. The insurance com- 
panies should assist in bringing this 
about through the national organiza- 
tions of the manufacturers and automo- 
bile engineers. 


Not only should the common numbers 
be standardized, but at least one of them 
should be in a conspicuous place, and 
so designed that it would be unchange- 
able. 

Under the present conditions few 
motorists know where to find the iden- 
tifying numbers of their cars, and as 
a result thousands of cars are regis- 
tered by wrong numbers. Instead of 
the motor number, the owner will pick 
out the manufacturer’s date or calen- 
dar number, or the number moulded on 
some of the motor parts. This lends 
greatly to the confusion. Many more 
cars would be identified and recovered, 
if proper numbers were recorded in con- 
nection with each car registered and 
each insurance policy issued. Every 
automobile manager should see that his 
agents are educated in this particular. 
Examiners should require every policy 
to show both the factory and the motor 
numbers of a car that is insured against 
theft. Why is this important? Every 
car, except one or two makes, has both 
sets of numbers. If only one is taken 
in connection with the policy, that num- 
ber is likely to become confused with 
the other one, and it takes days and 
weeks to straighten it out after the 
theft is reported, if, indeed, the error is 
discovered at all. I will say that with 


10 per cent. of all the thefts reported, 
proper numbers are not available from 
the policy. We recently had a Chandler 
car reported stolen. 


A motor number 


the fellow with the car had not been 
held with a bad check while we were 
trying to straighten out the tangle, the 
car could have been in Portland, Maine, 
or Juarez, Mexico, before it could have 
been identified at long range. 

By The Owners. 

Every owner should have his car 
marked so that it can be identified pos- 
itively. Numbers, tires, license plates, 
equipment, color finish, and such things 
are frequently changed, but if the 
owner has put a few private brands 
in inconspicuous places about his car 
and motor, it may be the means of get- 
ting his car back some day. Many 
cars are found that cannot be restored 
to the owners, because certain and pos- 
itive identification is lacking. Little 
marks like triangular punch marks in 
a few places, a card tacked under the 
upholstering, a deceptive lettering on 
the dash clock as “Sold by Amos Little” 
suggest some of the things that are 
valuable along this line. 

I don’t know why the owner of an 
automobile should need to be cautioned 
about locking his car when he leaves it 
unguarded at the curb. However, a 
great many of them do this very thing. 
If 100 per cent of the cars left at the 
curbs were properly locked, the thefts 
would be reduced 25 per cent. 

By The Public. 

Prosecute every automobile thief to 
the limit, don’t let him pay for the 
loss or damage to the car in order to 
stop the prosecution. If the public will 
get “hard-boiled” towards the auto thief 
and will insist upon, and they them- 
selves assist in, handing out sure and 
swift punishment to joy riders and to 
automobile thieves, it will soon have its 
effect on the traffic. The boys that fol- 
low the game now don’t figure that they 
are taking much of a chance when they 
steal a car. By the law of average they 
can steal 48 cars before they go to the 
penitentiary, and maybe they can wiggle 
out of the forty-eighth time. 

The police can be materially assisted, 
if the good citizens of every community 
will give them the facts when a private 
garage is rented to some stranger, who 
puts his car in at night and don’t come 
about day times, or who doesn’t seem 
to use the same car all of the time. 
They should be advised when a car of 
scund market value is offered cheap or 
for quick sale. In buying second-hand 
cars, the purchaser should insist on 
satisfying evidence as to previous own- 
ership back to the authorized dealer, 
and he should personally inspect the 

(Continued on page 24) 
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STRENGTH—SERVICE—SUPPORT 


Mr. Automobile Agent!!! 


Do you realize the importance of representing the right company for Automobile 
Insurance? 





The Company means either success or failure for you. 


An Agent for the Automobile Department of the Globe & Rutgers has always 


STRENGTH, SERVICE and SUPPORT behind him. 


STRENGTH—The Company’s Statement Tells the Story. 
SER VICE— Policies Issued Promptly—Immediate Settlements. 
SUPPORT—An Automobile Department of Specialists to Assist You. 





No Proposition Too Large or Too Small 


We Have Openings NOW for Producing and Hustling 
Agents Everywhere 


Fire, Theft, Transportation, Collision and Property Damage are the Classes We Cover 





Annual Statement, January 1, 1920 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
SO eo caea dadencnaneerne $72,945.00 PD <sddyetsebnnesdeedunces $700,000.00 
Bonds and Mortgages.......... 262,600.00 Ee rere 10,146,031.00 
U. S. Liberty Bemis. ... cesses. 4,102,000.00 Reinsurance Reserve .......... 13,447,880.00 
Government, City, Railroad and Losses in course of Adjustment. —3,388,761.00 
other Bonds and Stocks...... 23,480,169.28 Commissions and other items..  6,004,602.25 
Cash in Banks and Office...... 1,591,091.39 
Premiums in course of Collection —3,837,689.09 
Interest Accrued .....sscsccess 226,762.62 
Due on Account Reinsurance 
RAE TEED 4 4.00000 0000650% 114,016.87 
$33,687,274.25 $33,687,27 4.25 





Surplus to Policy Holders, $10,846,031.00 


E. C. JAMESON, President 


Lyman Candee, Vice-President W. H. Paulison, Vice-President 

J. H. Mulvehill, Secretary W. L. Lindsay, Secretary 

A. H. Witthohn, Assistant Secretary J. D. Lester, Assistant Secretary 
M. J. Volkmann, Local Secretary G. C. Owens, Assistant Secretary 





WRITE TODAY 


Globe & Rutgers Fire Ins. Co. 


L. R. BOWDEN, Manager 
Automobile Department 


59 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
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When we talk of “good” insurance 
solicitors, we do not of necessity mean 
that we are referring to their moral or 
The whole question 


9” 


spiritual nature. 
is, “Can they bring home the bacon 

We hear a lot of talk about a word 
which should by constitutional amend- 
ment be removed from the dictionary, 
and that word is “Service.” It is the 
most abused word in the English lan- 
guage, yet somehow or other, it has to 
be used because there is no other word 
which so adequately expresses what is 
in the minds of most people when they 
talk of giving value in return for a 
financial consideration in the world of 
insurance. 

A good insurance solicitor, however, 
should start first with something else 
in mind than service, and that some- 
thing is, to me, adequate preparation. 
That is, how much should he and does 
he know about the goods that he is 
trying to sell? 

Answer These Questions 
100 Per Cent 

Accordingly, 1 am going to call the 
class of insurance solicitors and mark 
as “good,” with one hundred per cent, 
passing mark, the man or men who can 
answer without cribbing or asking the 
referring to his 


and Pass 


boy next to him, or 
book, all of the following questions, and 
I maintain that no insurance solicitor 
should ever go on the street to sell 
automobile insurance until he can in 
good clear English answer so that a 
layman can understand, each of the 
following questions: 

1. Have you read, word for word, the 
automobile policy which you sell? 

2. Do you understand every word of 
it? If not, have you asked an authority 
to explain to you what you do not un- 
derstand? 

3. What insurance 


classes of com- 


panies write automobile casualty insur- 


ance? 
4. Are policies generally uniform? 


5. What is the difference, if any, be- 


tween the forms of policies? 

6. What is liability insurance? 

7. What is property damage 
ance? 

8. What is full coverage collision in- 
surance? 

9. What is $50 and $100 deductible 
collision insurance? 

10. What is loss of use? 
always be included in an 
policy? 

‘i. What is omnibus coverage? 

12. How do you restrict a car used for 
pleasure purposes only? 

13. Is it good policy to write a re- 
stricted form as to driver or use? 

14. What precaution should you take 
to be sure that your policyholder will 
be fully protected if he takes a restrict- 
ed form of policy, as to driver or use? 

15. What is experience rating as ap- 
plied to automobiles? How many cars 


insur- 


Should it 
insurance 
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are necessary to qualify for experience 
rating? 

16. What procedure is necessary to 
get experience rates for your assured? 

17. How can you write automobiles 
without mentioning the names of the 
cars or their drivers? Do you recom- 
mend this to automobile owners who 
qualify? 

18. How many cars must an assured 
own to get so-called “Blanket Cover- 
age?” 

19. If the president and vice-president 
of a corporation have private pleasure 
type cars, used only by them as pleasure 
cars, can they be included under the 
blanket form of coverage? 

20. What are the restrictions as to 
driving of automobiles in a liability 
policy? 

21. What does the Highway Law of 
your State say as to the legal age of an 
automobile driver? 

22. What is the provision if a minor 
is accompanied by parent or chauffeur? 

23. What are the standard limits of 
liability under an automobile policy? 

24. How much would it cost to double 
the limits? 

25. Do you recommend 
limits, and if so, why? 


increased 


26. What is the property damage 
limit? 
27. How much do you charge to 


double or triple this limit? 

28. On what basis may a policy be 
cancelled by an assured? 

29. How much do you 
seven months’ coverage? 

30. What is the charge if the com- 
pany cancels the policy at the end of 
seven months? 

31. If a man has a chauffeur, can you 
cover him under your liability policy, 
and if so, what is the cost and how 
much protection does the assured get 
because of this coverage? 

32. How important are the warran- 
ties in an automobile policy? 

33. Why do you have to correctly get 
the number and description of the auto- 
mobile or automobiles covered? 

34. What happens if you make a mis- 
take as to number, year or make of 
car? 

35. Why must insurance companies 
be careful that information is correctly 
given? 

36. Can an automobile owner, who is 
an automobile salesman, use his car for 
demonstrating purposes, if written at 
the private pleasure rates? If not, how 
much extra do you charge him to use 
his car as a demonstrating car? 

37. Can a private assured accept 
money for carrying passengers? If not, 
how much do you charge him to extend 
the coverage so that he may take 
money for transporting passengers? 

38. If your assured is a farmer, own- 
ing a pleasure type car without change 
of body, who drives into the city twice 


charge for 


a week with butter and eggs, do you in- 
crease his rate? 

39. If the farmer has a pleasure type 
car and attaches a trailer to it, how 
much do you charge him for the liabil- 
ity insurance? 

40. If an assured has his car sent 
abroad for use while touring England, 
how much additional do you charge him 
for foreign coverage? 

41. What different methods are there 
for writing a sales garage? Explain 
each of them, with rates. 

42. What would happen if you de- 
scribed a delivery truck as being used 
for “retail stores—not otherwise classi- 
fied”—-when it developed that the as- 
sured used the car exclusively for furni- 
ture moving? 

All Questions Pertinent 

The casual reader may think it rather 
foolish to say that the answers to all of 
these questions should be in the mind 
of a man who thinks he is a good in- 
surance solicitor, but experience will 
show that the public loses confidence in 
the insurance profession, simply be- 
cause the field is flooded with men who 
have not the intelligence nor the ambi- 
tion to adequately prepare themselves 
before they go on the street and try to 
explain the intricacies of an automobile 
contract. We are called “Premium 
Chasers” and “Policy Grabbers” simply 
because we are too lazy or too ignorant 
to study our business with the same 
degree of perfection that is required of 
the automobile salesman of a_high- 
grade car or a man who sells high-grade 
machinery or stocks or bonds. 

The public will think more of us as a 
profession when we think more of our 
profession ourselves. 














| Automobile In Cities 








The number of motor vehicles in use 
in a number of large cities is tabulated 
here, the figures being based upon a 
list published by “Motor.” 
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LUCAS ON THIEF CATCHING 
(Continued from page 22) 


motor number to see that it is not de- 
faced, and before closing the deal with 
any but the most reputable dealers he 
should have the numbers checked up to 
see that the records stand clear on 
them. 

Federal Registration 

The Automobile Abstract of Title 
Company has been doing a mighty good 
work in educating the public and un- 
derwriters to the very practical idea 
that if the market is closed against 
stolen cars and the thief is unable to 
dispose of the car after he has stolen 
it, he will largely cease his depredations. 

In the issue of January 3 Collier's 
Weekly espoused the cause of a Federal 
Registration Act as a basis for recording 
automobile titles. The agitation has 
found expression in what is known as 
the “Harreld Bill,” known as H. R. No. 
12480, that is now pending in Congress. 

Federal automobile registration  of- 
fices are proposed in each state. These 
will not supplant the present taxing 
and licensing methods pursued by the 
states but will merely supplement their 
work for national purposes and estab- 
lish a foundation for uniform certifi- 
cates throughout the country. A nominal 
fee of $2 will be required to pay the 
expenses of the Bureau, and this will 
furnish the owner with a “Certificate” 
or “Abstract of Title,” that will assure 
him that the title of his car is O. K. 

A Federal Theft Bureau will also 
be maintained, which will afford quick 
and authentic information on automo- 
biles stolen anywhere in the United 
States. Such a law, fostering as it will, 
uriform registration methods among the 
slates, establishing a universal system 
of “Certificate of Title” maintaining a 
National Theft Bureau, and having be- 
hind all these the “kick” and “punch” 
of Federal statutes, will bring inestim- 
able results to the long suffering public 
and ought to reduce auto theft per- 
ceptibly within three years. 

This measure should have the spon- 
taneous support of every one who is 
automobile wise. It is not perfect in 
detail, but it will afford the entering 
wedge that will afford real relief. 





The organizations interested in uni- 
form traffic regulations are the Na- 
tional Safety Council, St. Louis; Amer- 


ican Society for Municipal Improve- 
ments, Valparaiso, Ind.; California 
Automobile Trade Association, San 


Francisco; International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, Rochester, N. Y.; 
American Association of State High- 
way Officials, Trenton; American Auto- 
mobile Association, Washington; Na- 
ticnal Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, New York; Motor Vehicle Con- 
ference Committee, New York; Na- 


tional Automobile Dealers Association, 
St. Louis; National Automotive Equip- 
ment Association, Davenport, Ia.; Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 
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Developing and Promoting 
An Automobile Department 





By B. G. WILLS, Supt., Automobile Dept., Fireman’s Fund 





























Successful operation of an automo- 
bile department of any insurance com- 
pany is contingent upon 

(1) Service 

(2) Agency organization 

(3) Volume 

While volume has been placed last, 
it is not by any means to be considered 
leust in importance. When all is said 
and done, the assured has paid his 
premium for service and unless the in- 
suring company gives him that com- 
modity, in large and overflowing meas- 
ure, it has failed to justify the right to 
its existence. 

SERVICE comprises 

(1) Promptness 
(a) In settling losses 
(b) In issuing policies 
(c) In handling correspondence 
(d) In remitting for return 
premiums 
(2) Courtesy 

The foregoing are not placed in the 
order of their importance, as this would 
be almost impossible to designate. 
When it becomes necessary to pay a 
loss, pay it promptly and willingly. If 
the liability is doubtful, but for busi- 
ness expediency or for any other rea- 
son it is necessary to make settlement, 
there is all the more reason why this 
particular class of loss should be han- 
dled with like dispatch and with ex- 
ceeding graciousness, for a “poor 
loser” has no place in the business 
world. Quibbling over and technical in- 
terpretation of policy contracts have 
urdoubtedly cost insuring companies a 
loss of many thousands of dollars in 
premiums and the dissatisfied policy- 
holder rarely if ever re-establishes his 
business connections with a company 
subsequent to a dispute. It is obvious 
that an indifferent or poor claim serv- 
ice will not only result in a dissatisfied 
policyholder, but will rapidly destroy 
the agency plant. The company 
should, therefore, see that the mem- 
bers of its loss department are thor- 
cughly imbued with the idea of prompt- 
ness, courtesy and willingness. These 
three combined, and no matter where 
found, will sell more insurance than 
any other factor. 


Promptnress 

The underwriting department should 
be so organized that the policy con- 
tracts will leave the office the same 
day applications are received. Theo- 
retically, this is what every company 
tries to do. Practically, it is what 
every company fails to do. The differ- 
ence between doing it and not doing it 
has an astounding money value. Serv- 
ice is what the agent and broker de- 
mand, Service is what the assured 
beys his money for. And service is 
What the company must give. The 
setting out of the policy contracts the 
same day the applications are received 
does not necessarily mean haste so that 
the contract will have to be returned 
the day following for a correction. 
Speedy policy handling, commensurate 
With accuracy, is all that is required. 


The correspondence should likewise 
be handled in such a manner as to in- 
sure a prompt and comprehensive an- 
swer. The underwriter, however, has 
opportunity to do very constructive 
work in educating the agent to the pe- 
culiarities of the company. The letters 
should not be written in the “know-it- 
all” attitude, for this might lead the 
agent to believe that his question was 
a foolish one. There should be a firm 
but sympathetic expression to every 
letter, but the agent should familiarize 
himself with automobile insurance so 
that correspondence may be reduced 
to a minimum, resulting not only in 
giving himself more time to solicit 
business, but giving the company more 
time to intelligently supervise its busi- 
ness, 

Statements sent out by the account- 
ing department more often disagree 
than agree with the agent’s records, all 
ot which has a tendency to give the 
agent the impression that the company 
is careless in the handling of its ac- 
counts. The well-informed “Special” 
will see that the agents of his particu- 
lar territory have an understanding of 
head office accounting. Uspecially will 
he give particular attention to the 
small agent in this regard, thereby es- 
tablishing a bond of sympathy between 


the agency plant and the accounting 
department. 

Whenever a return premium is noted, 
if it is passed to the credit of the ag- 
ent, he should immediately be notified. 
If it is the practice of the company to 
pay return premiums by check, it 
should be done immediately. Since 





B. G. WILLS 


the company demands that premiums 
he paid to them promptly, they impose 
upon themselves the obligation of pay- 
ing return premiums with equal dis 
patch, This is service. 
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And, unless the agent of the company 
also gives unexcelled service, he is 
eliminated as a competitor, insofar as 
automobile insurance is concerned. 


Must Be Optimist 

The agency organization should be 
selected from that class of men who 
are properly designated as “live wires”. 
The agent who has an inborn hatred 
fer the automobile, and who still firm- 
ly believes that the motive power for 
our transportation should be furnished 
by a “yoke of oxen”, will never become 
a producer of automobile insurance, and 
is wasting the time of all concerned. 
The man who appreciates his responsi- 
bility and who senses that he is more 
than an insurance agent,—realizes that 
he is an insurance doctor—has a per- 
sonality, plus the ability to sell himself 
to the insuring public on that basis, 
and is the class of man who makes a 
success and does not believe that the 
entire world has gone wrong when 
some mutual or reciprocal takes a risk 
from him, 


The agent does not care particularly 
to have his office littered with meaning- 
less advertising pamphlets, he prefers 
to have his company give him real, live 
tips on the sales of automobiles by the 
dealers in his vicinity, and that can 
only be done by the company keeping 
in very close touch with the dealer. 

We now come to the question of 
volume, which depends almost entirely 
upon service, and, to a lesser degree, 
upon the agency organization. Volume 
is a shock absorber, since the loss and 
expense ratios are based upon it. Vol- 
ume attracts business the same as 
“wealth begets wealth”, 

All of which resolves itself into the 
fact that the best selling argument any 
company can have is service, organiza- 
tion plus volume. 








| Ana lytic Schedule 


In connection with the analytic, or 
merit rating, system for motor vehicles 
J. S. Marvin, assistant general manager 
of the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, says: 

“As far as the manufacturers are con- 
cerned we are interested primarily in 
seeing that insurance is written on a 
basis that is practicable to them and 
fuir to the public, 

“The change from list price to con- 
struction features as a means of de- 
termining the premium originated with 
the underwriters. We have attempted 
tu keep in touch with the matter 
through a committee of this organiza- 
tion and through one of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers, and there have 
been a number of meetings between 
these committees and Mr. Small, of the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, 

“Through these meetings and discus- 
sions the manufacturers and engineers 
have been glad to give to the insurance 
representatives the benefit of their ex- 
perience and their views, and we are 
now in the position of awaiting results. 
By this I mean that the insurance com- 
panies have taken all of the data that 
have been prepared, also their experi- 
ence tables, etc., and from it have writ- 
ten a new schedule and manual. When 
the manufacturers have opportunity to 
see this and study the changes they 
will be in better position to express an 
opinion on the new plan.” 





The farmers in Wisconsin are using 
7,500 trucks, 
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GUESSING AT MEANING OF A POLICY 





Insurance men generally will, I’m 
sure, chuckle when they read the his- 
tory of an accident to an automobile, 
which I have summarized. 

My sole interest was to draw a con- 
structive conclusion from the incident; 


outcome was a handshake all around 
and the two companies each paid one- 
half of the loss. 
Here is the history of it: 
As Presented to the Carriers 
Dear Sir:—Complaint has been lodged 
with the Insurance Department of Penn- 


policy was of liability and contained 
a Collision Rider and for which an ex- 
tra premium was paid) is that there was 
no collision; that the elevator fell not 
as a result of collision; that the com- 
pany is not liable. 


The defence of the second company 


damaged by striking a passing train, 
which train did not strike the train 
carrying the auto. I suggest these in 
connection with the _ transportation 
clause. 

The rider on the Liability Policy is 
as follows: 


(whose policy was a valued fire, theft 


sylvania by Mr. F. because of the re- 
and transportation policy and which 


o. My conclusion is that “Collision Damage Endorsement 
mes oe 8 ’ fusal of an insurer (in fact, two in- ( 


“ull Coverage) 


the transportation clause in automobile «i rers) to pay a loss claim. The de- had no collision rider, but contained Pm... computes pg a Nig 
(fire) policies heretofore issued, and partment forestalls a considerable the text as set forth below) is that the and subject otherwise to all of the terms, con- 
which, I am sorry to say, reappears in amount of litigation annually. In this car was not being transported by land _ ditions and warranties of this Policy, the Com- 


pany further agrees to indemnify the Assured 
against actual loss or damage—as_ hereinafter 
limited and defined—to any of the automobiles 
insured hereunder, including its operating equip- 
ment while attached thereto, if sustained within 
the period covered by this endorsement—as 
hereinafter limited and defined—and within the 


or water in a carrier such as a steam- 
boat, or train; that “collision” as named 
in that clause refers to collision with 
the carrier and consequent damages to 
the automobile. There is another de- 


instance testimony has been taken, but 
finally, the suggestion of the department 
was to present the case to five leadifig 
casualty companies and five leading fire 
companies. It is lixcly that the parties 


the projected new standard form, was 
the cause of the trouble and will yet 
cause more trouble. Any policy clause 
or section which needs a battle of wits 
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The COLUMBIA and its associated 
company, the UNION MARINE 


Are among the oldest writers of automobile insurance in the United 
States. 
Maintain an experi specialized automobile department. 
Keep automobile field men in all territories at the service of agents. 
Write with liberality 
av like a Liberty Bond. 











and fairness. 

















The COLUMBIA INSURANCE CO., New Jersey — 


27 William Street, \ 





F. H. CAUTY, Manager 
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limits of the United States of America and the 
Dominion of Canada, and if caused solely by 
accidental collision with another object, either 
moving or stationary (excluding, however, all 
loss or damage caused directly or indirectly by 


fence which is not material at this 
time. 


The Questions to be Decided; (The two 


in interest will abide by the decision of 
the ten companies if they, respectively, 
will be considerate enough to express 
their views. I may say further that 


to determine what it means doesn’t be- 
long in a policy. This offending clause 
reminds me of the Irishman who, when 


asked what he thought of New York 
City, said: “Devil the bit of the town 
could I see for the houses in it.” 
When I took testimony on this case 
the enjoyment I had was witnessing a 
personal wrangle between attorney for 
the glaintiff and an attorney for either 
o1 neither of the companies, and an 
attorney for one company who said he 
was present to listen, but not to de- 
fend, because he didn’t consider his 
eompany liable. As a fact he was rep- 
resenting the National Conference on 
standard automobile policy form and 
his associate counsel (who afterward 
wrote me) did not agree with him. I 
believe as I now belieVe that the trans- 
portation (fire) policy was liable, and 
seven home office experts agreed with 
me. I am glad to say that the final 


my object is to suggest to all companies, 
if this instance warrants it, the advisa- 
bility of issuing policies wherein the 
contract provisions are clearer than at 
present. Of course this would merely 
be a suggestion for the purpose of avoid- 
ing disputes in future. 
Origin of the Claim 

Mr. F’s automobile was being taken 
to the second floor of a garage on an 
elevator. The elevator dropped to the 
first floor (or starting place) a distance 
of ten feet. The car remained on the 
elevator in practically the same po- 
sition, but was damaged to extent of 
$200 (as claimed). No one can describe 
exactly what happened, but it is ad- 
mitted that the car did not run off the 
elevator, and did not strike shafting or 
second floor or any projection. 

The Defence 
The defence of one company (whose 


Policies Were Concurrently 
in Force) 
1. Did a collision occur? 


2. Did a collision occur under the 
Collision Rider on the Liability Policy? 

3. Did a collision occur under the 
Fire, Theft & Transportation Policy? 

In the underwriting field it is to be 
presumed that the broker or agent 
is familiar with the meaning of “trans- 
portation,” but is the text, as set forth 
below, intelligible to a layman? In 
fact; how many insurance men could, 
off-hand, say that transportation by an 
elevator was not transportation “by 
land or water’? How many could, off- 
hand, say that collision in the trans- 
portation rider meant, first, collision 
with a boat or train and then damage 
to the car? Consider that an auto was 
carelessly loaded on a train, and pro- 
jected outside the car limit, and was 


fire from any cause whatsoever). This agreement 
shall not apply while any automobile is let out 
for hire or used for the carriage of passengers 
for a consideration, expressed or implied, or 
demonstrating or testing, or driven or manipu- 
lated in any race or competitive speed test, or 
with any trailer or vehicle attached, or by any 
person under the age fixed by law or under the 
age of sixteen years in any event. This agree- 
ment further excludes loss or damage to any 
tire due to puncture, cut, gash, blow-out or other 
ordinary tire trouble; and excludes in any event 
loss or damage to any tire unless caused in an 
accidental collision which also causes other loss 
or damage to the injured caemneeee. 
* * . * * 


The salient parts of the Fire, Theft 
and Transportation Policy: 

“The ——————_——- Company 

In consideration of the warranties and the 
premium hereinafter mentioned does insure The 
Assured named and described herein upon the 
body, machinery and equipment of the automo- 
bile described herein while within the limits of 
the United States Senatedios of Alaska, the 
Hawaiian Island and Porto Rico) and Canada, 
including while in building, on road, on railroad 
car or other conveyance, ferry or inland steamer, 
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By THOMAS B. DONALDSON, Pennsylvania Commissioner 





or coastwise steamer between ports within said 
limits, for the term herein specified and to an 
amount not exceeding the amount of insurance 
herein specified, against direct loss or damage 
while this policy is in force, by the perils 
specifically insured against.” 


Perils Insured Against 
(Except as hereinafter provided) 
(B) While being transported in any convey- 
ance by land or water—stranding, sinking, col- 
lision, burning or derailment of such convey- 
ance, including general average and_ salvage 
charges for which the assured is legally liable.” 
I shall deeply appreciate your advice 
in this matter. Please understand that 
1 am desirous solely of avoiding liti- 
gation (in this case and in fact all 
others) and would prefer the advice of 
insurance men, rather than the usually 
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AUTOMOBILE. INSURANCE 


One liability company states that the 
fire policy should not pay. 

One liability company states that the 
liability policy should pay. 


Total finding fire policy liable...... 7 
Total finding liability policy liable.. 5 
Total suggesting 50-50 basis........ 1 


Answers from the (Unnamed) Carriers 


In their answers the companies went 
on record, the first company answering: 
Hon. Thomas B. Donaldson: 

Dear Sir:—We are writing to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the first, and in answer to your inquiry 
would say that while, technically, and 
perhaps legally, the loss referred to is 


LA 


collision rider) is not liable as there 
was no collision. 

“In further answer to your question 
as to whether the company was liable 
under the Fire, Theft and Transporta- 
tion coverage under Clause ‘B,’ which 
reads as follows: 

While being transported in any conveyance 
by land or sea—stranding, sinking, collision, 
burning or derailment of such conveyance, in 
cluding general average and salvage charges for 
which the assured is legally liable. 

“We still maintain that the company 
carrying the policy on Mr. F’s automo- 
bile under this coverage is not liable 
as it has been admitted that there was 
no collision; as stated before it being 
admitted that the automobile remained 


Is one of the fastest growing lines in the insurance world. 


Is founded upon an industry of tremendous scope and unlimited future. 


Serves the needs of business and the interests of millions of private 


individuals. 


Swells premiums from old connections, and brings new connections 


with it. 


ays richly those who cultivate it. 

















_ The UNION MARINE INSURANCE CO., Liverpool 


im Street, New York 


unsatisfactory decisions of courts of 
record. 
THOMAS B. DONALDSON, 
Commissioner. 
Summary of Answers of the Carriers 
Answers of fire companies: 
There was a collision; Affirmative, 2; 
Negative, 3. 
Answers of liability companies: 
There was a collision: Affirmative, 4; 
Indirectly affirmative, 1. 
Total affirmative, 6. 
Indirectly: affirmative, 1. 
Negative, 3. 
As To Which Policy Is Liable. 
Three fire companies state that the 
fire policy should pay. 
One fire company states fire policy 
should pay. 
Four fire companies state that the 
liability policy should not pay. 
ne fire company states both com- 
panies should contribute in order to 
Settle. 
Four liability companies state that 
either or both companies should pay. 


CARROLL E. ROBB, Manager Automobile Dept. 
G0 iO i 


not covered under either policy, I should 
say that there was (constructively) a 
collision, which certainly might be con- 
sidered covered under the Fire, Theft 
and Transportation policy, and possibly 
under the liability policy. 

I think it unfortunate in the case 
where an assured is supposedly ade- 
quately covered by all kinds of insur- 
ance, that a technical defense is set up 
and liability for loss denied. I feel 
there is, if anything, more justification 
for the collection of the loss under the 
fire policy. 

As far as this company is concerned, 
if the company were involved under 
similar conditions, we should endeavor 
to settle the loss to the satisfaction of 
the assured. 

It might readily be held that an ele- 
vator is a conveyance, and that it col- 
lided by dropping. 


Company No. 2 


“We feel that the Company (whose 
policy was of liability and contained a 


practically in the same position as it 
was placed prior to the dropping of the 
elevator. 

“In answer to your Question No. 1, 
would say that no collision occurring, 
it would naturally follow that Question 
No. 2 and No. 3 would be answered that 
there was no collision under the col- 
lision rider on the liability policy nor 
under the fire, theft and transportation 
policy.” 

Letter No. 3 

“I assume that the damage to the 
automobile was caused by the floor of 
the elevator striking the bottom of the 
pit or shaft, and that the car only came 
in contact with the floor of the eleva- 
tor upon which it was standing when 
the descent began. A highly technical 
viewpoint may be taken, and may be 
argued that no portion of the car came 
ia contact with any object other than 
with which it was in contact when the 
elevator started to fall. In other words, 
when the car was damaged the floor of 
the elevator was between the car and 


the bottom of the pit. The contact of 
the floor of the elevator and the bottom 
of the pit caused the damages. How- 
ever, I believe that under the circum- 
stances as related that this loss is cov- 
ered under the collision endorsement 
attached to the liability policy. The 
endorsement doesn’t make it necessary 
that the damaged car and the objects 
with which it collided be in actual con- 
tact, so I cannot say that the inter- 
vening floor of the elevator would 
change the situation. There is no doubt 
but that if the above facts are true, and 
if I understood the case correctly the 
approximate cause of the damage to the 
car was the collision and the contact 
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of the floor of the elevator upon which 
the car was standing, and the bottom 
of the elevator well or pit. 

“Ags to the coverage under the trans- 
portation policy I would think it only 
necessary to refer to the above, and 
assuming that the car was being trans- 
ported from one floor to the other I 
would say that it would be covered 
thereunder.” 

Letter No. 4 

“It has always been difficult to find 
a suitable definition for an automobile 
collision. Some years ago, the writer 
made the following definition: 

An automobile collision is an impact between 
two bodies (one of which may be stationary), 
but the moving thing must be traveling in or on 
its own natural element. 


“An automobile in the air or on the 
elevator would not therefore be cov- 
ered by this definition. 

“Our policies were not originally in- 
tended to cover an accident as described 
by you, which view we believe has been 
generally supported by the courts. Real- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Inside Information On Instalment Car Buyers 





Minute Analysis of Financial and Moral Status Made 


By General Motors Corporation 





























No stigma attaches to the man who 
buys a house on which there is a mort- 
gage. Nor is he who procures a habita- 
tion and pays for it on the instalment 
plan an object of suspicion. His act 
may occasion remarks by some of his 
thin-blooded acquaintances, or the 
Bright and Early Monday Card Club 
may find in it a source of diversion be- 


enough to deserve credit, conservative 
enough to employ it when he can, ener- 
getic and successful enough to make 
of a properly incurred obligation another 
stimulus to success. 
Scope of Investigation 

These figures of the Acceptance Cor- 
poration are derived only from General 
Motors business, covering cars of Gen- 
























































OCCUPATIONAL ANALYSIS OF TIME PURCHASERS OF PASSENGER CARS AND TRUCKS 
$ Average | Average Average Average 
of Value Amount Note to | Fncome per | Real Estate 
Business or Occupation Total of Car of Notes Car. Month Owned 
Individual & Firme engaged 29.7 | $1,083.57] $662.35 61.1 $338.32 $8,620. 30 
in lines of business rated ’ 
in Dun s. 
F 
cate Dete | 13-6 | 2,007.58) 959-29 | 96.8 258.90 11,224.59 
Professional Men & Women 6.5 1,059.65] 609.26 57.5 322.62 6,734.88 
Non-professional persons 45.6 963.89] 534.70 55-5 234.41 4,792.62 
Lines of business or occupa- ns 6 639.61 262.52 2,456.29 
tion not specified . 1,635.19} 639.6 38.5 . 40.2 
— — 
Grand Average 100.0 1,044.23] 591.86 56.2 275.45 6,632.19 
Fo 
tween deals, but that is about all it eral Motors makes only, since the 
To the big broad world of GMAC deferred payment plans are 


amounts to. 
business and progress he is a good citi- 
zen, a man of thrift and progressive 
ideas. 

But the man who foregoes $700 din- 
ing room sets (worth $250) and whose 
wife eschews platinum set jewels and 
pointed fox, so that the family may have 
an instalment bought car and go forth 
into the great outdoors, to the physical 
and mental betterment of all, is some- 
how placed in another class. ‘Insurance 
underwriters have looked upon him 
askance, He’s aspendthrift. Nota good 
risk. At least some underwriters think 
this way. Others say what is more like- 
ly the truth; that the instalment buyer 
is alright as a risk. The trouble with 
the financed car business is that too 
many companies have been eager to 
get it at any price. The dealers are a 
close lot. They shop their insurance 
and underwriters are afraid to turn 
them down. The loss ratio suffers and 
the whole business comes into disre- 
pute. 

But who is this man who buys an 
automobile on time? 

The General Motors Acceptance Cor- 
poration, one of the largest exclusively 
automobile financing companies in the 
United States, has investigated him 
thoroughly. They have an elaborate 
statistical department and this is what 
they tell The Eastern Underwriter of 
their findings: 

The instalment buyer is over 35 years 
old; he has over $6,000 in real estate; 
his income is over $275 a month; he 
buys a car worth $1,044; pays 44 per 
cent in cash; pays 56 per cent in ten 
months and his monthly payments av- 
erage only 20 per cent of his income. 

He is the wholesaler and jobber who 
uses a roadster every working day; the 
physician; the traveling salesman; the 
contractor, baker, groceryman, express- 
man, farmer, dairyman, R. F. D. mail 
carrier and the lawyer. In fact he is 
Mr. Average American plus. Stable 


available only to buyers and dealers in 
those cars. General Motors cars, how- 
ever, cover practically every price class- 
ification from the $735 Chevrolet to the 
Cadillac that can cost over $5,000 with 
wun enclosed body. The other makes on 
the list are the Buick, Oakland, Olds- 
mobile, Samson and Scripps-Booth pas- 
senger cars, and the Oldsmobile, Sam- 
son and GMC trucks and Samson trac- 
tors. Just what differences would arise 
in ‘these figures should they include 

every make of car and truck it is im- 
possible to say. * They do, however, give 
a clear idea of the age, occupation, in- 
come, financial responsibility and eco- 
nomic judgment of the largest and most 
varied body of automobile buyers con- 
cerning whom accurate statistics are 
available. 

So extensive are the results of the in- 
vestigation that 15 tables are required, 
including geographical, age, occupation- 
al, industrial, income single and married, 
real estate, population, and Canadian 
classifications. Most of the tables indi- 
cate the average value of the car pur- 
chased by each group, the average 
amount of the note, the average income 
per month, and the average real estate 
owned above mortgages. 

These tables are too extensive to be 
given here, but are satisfactorily con- 
densed in the tabular summary given 
herewith. 

Scrutiny of this reveals clearly the 
keen and conservative economic judg- 
ment of the buyers. One of the most 
startling facts revealed is the low av- 
erage of 56.2 per cent for the note, for 
according to the GMAC plans at that 
time 66 2/3 per cent of the sales price 
of passenger cars could remain out on 
deferred payment, and 75 per cent of 
the sales price of commercial cars. In 
other words, the buyers did not take all 
the time and money they could get, but 
only enough to satisfy their needs. 

Contrasting the average amounts of 


note and monthly income it is seen that 
the note is only 2.4 times the monthly 
income. In view of the fact that the 
payments are distributed over a year 
on commercial cars and 10 months on 
passenger cars, the economic propriety 
of the purchases is fully established. 
This is further borne out by the testi- 
mony of the records of collection on 
the notes. 
Real Estate Equities 

Still another proof of the excellent 
economic judgment of the buyers is to 
be seen in contrasting the figures for 
single and married persons. The single 
person’s note is for $559.22 and his in- 
come $233.24 a month; the married per- 
son puts a little more on the note, which 
is $578.22, and demands of himself a 
higher income, $283.20, before he buys. 

A study of the individual tables (not 
presented here) shows that one of the 


average becomes $2,455.28 or more than 
twice the value of the average car. 

It seems obvious that a man holding 
large equities would be quite as much 
disinclined to reveal them as would per- 
sons holding less property, and per- 
haps even more so since the tax situa- 
tion and other factors deter the larger 
holders to a greater degree than the 
smaller owners of real estate. 


Contractors Most Numerous 


In the geographical table it is noted 
that just half the cars are sold in towns 
of 100,000 or over. This is due to the 
fact that the Acceptance Corporation 
plans were introduced to the merchants 
in the larger towns first. These figures 
are being progressively altered as the 
corporation extends its service to the 
smaller places. ‘ 

In the table of buyers who are rated 
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"On Time" 





Age 


anivinnniieitl 


35 





Car Cost 


$1, Oulu 





Note 


$591 





Income (Month) 


$275 





Monthly Payment 


$59 





____ 20.7% 





% Payment to Income 


% Note to Car 


56.2% 





Real Estate Owned 


$6,632 














most interesting is that dealing with 
real estate equities, for it presents 
widely varying averages. The data re- 
garding real estate equities is the most 
difficult to gather completely as it is 
apparently a trait of human nature to 
be disinclined to disclose this informa- 
tion when making deferred payment 
purchases. Presumably this is due to 
the fact that as a mortgage is held on 
the car purchased, the average pur- 
chaser feels that this should exempt 
him from disclosing fully what his equi- 
ties are in other property. 

In only about one-third of the cases 
under review were dependable reports 
of real estate equities secured. These 
show an average value of $7,805.54. 
Whether this figure would be increased 
or decreased by the inclusion of com- 
plete reports it is impossible to say, 
but even if it be considered that all the 
buyers reported all their real estate, the 


by R. G. Dun & Co. the largest class 
numerically is that of the building and 
construction contractors, who bought 
cars worth on the average of $1,089.85, 
giving an average note for $631.53, hav- 
ing an average income of $311 a month 
and $8,676 in real estate. 

Next in order are the grocers, whose 
car cost $1,040.47, note $593.11, income 
$312 a month, and real estate $8,251. 

Livery, storage and transfer is third, 
with a $1,785.91 car (the highest av- 
erage value in the table) but a note for 
only $650.87, income of $426.46 and $7,- 
688 in real estate. 

The highest note is $706.02 given by 
automobile and accessories buyers, low- 
est $450, saddlers and trunks. 

The highest income is $621 a month 
for the fancy goods classification (with 
a $690 note to pay) and the lowest in- 
come $200 a month, saddlers and trunks. 

The highest real estate owned is $16,- 
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944, general hardware, and the lowest 
$3,600, general stores. 

In the table of buyers not rated by 
R. G. Dun & Co. are included seven 
classifications of farmer, insurance, 
mining and real estate. General farmers 
are the most numerous, and bought a 
car worth $1,065.76, giving a note for 
$600.63, had real estate worth $11,352.63 
and an income of $258 per month. The 
highest note is for $751.34, given by 
fruit growers for a $1,195.66 car and 
backed by $7,660 in real estate and an 
income of $350. 

In the table for non-professional per- 
sons there are larger contrasts. Real 
estate runs from $18,353 owned by 
bankers and stock brokers to $2,540 for 
the mail carriers. Never did figures so 
clearly justify the plain good sense of 
car buyers. 

Among the professional men and wo- 
men the doctors lead with a $1,154.74 
car and $646 note, while their $385.20 
income is second to the architect's 


$395.83 and their $8,695 real estate is 
third from the architect’s $14,200. The 
affuent architects, however, are third 
from the bottom with their $972.30 car, 
and are lowest with their $521.33 note. 
Used for Business 

The stability of the time buyer of 
automobiles is unmistakably revealed 
in all these figures. Each of the indi- 
vidual tables mentioned gives proof for 
the separate class for which it was 
chartered—and it is to be noted that in 
most of the classes use of a car for 
essential business purposes is a fore- 
gone conclusion. This is of course true 
of practically all buyers who are rated 
by Dun’s, of the farmers, insurance men, 
mining men and real estate operators 
who are not so rated, and of many of 
the other classifications of persons not 
rated, including the executives and su- 
perintendents, mail carriers and travel- 
ing salesmen. Among professional men 
and women certain classes find an auto- 
mobile an absolute necessity, such as 


Finance Business as it Stands To-Day 





Experience Unprofitable, 


But Brokers Losing 


Business; General Motors Proposition; Early 


Banking Plans. 


There are not many insurance com- 
panies accepting financed, or instal- 
ment cars in large number. On the 
whole the business has been found un- 
profitable. A number of first class com- 
penies made contracts with finance 
companies but have either cancelled 
them or will do so. Of course these 
companies were writing over the heads 
of their agents. They knew this but 
some of them thought they were doing 
their agents a good turn by corralling 
these large lines for the first year’s 
business, after which they could turn 
them over to their agents for renewal. 

This did not work as was expected. 
The agents wanted the first year’s busi- 
ness, for it is more difficult to get re- 
newals on old cars than to write the 
new ones. 

Then the experience began to show 
up poorly and in some cases the insur- 
ance companies that had finance con- 
tracts tried to get more premium from 
the automobile men, but that was diffi- 
cult or impossible. 

Brokers Losing Business 

Of course individual brokers are los- 
ing a large aggregate of business be- 
cause of the finance companies’ entry 
into the insurance field on a brokerage 
basis. But as long as the finance com- 
panies organize subsidiaries that op- 
erate under a broker license, they are 
within the law as it applies to brokers. 
This, it is recognized, they have a right 
to do and nobody can stop them. 

Just how much the finance-brokerage 
concern makes on its insurance busi- 
ness would be difficult to say. They 
declare that they charge Conference and 
Bureau rates but what they may get 
their insurance for through their con- 
tract with an insurance company is 
their own business, unless some state 
authority chooses to investigate them; 
find out where they place their lines 
and whether they are really operating 
on a brokerage basis or are virtually 
buyers of insurance at wholesale and 
sellers of it at retail, pocketing the 
difference. It is pretty well recognized 
in insurance circles that this is what 
some, if not all, of them do. The 
charge for the insurance is covered up 
in the regular fee the finance company 
charges the buyer for handling his pur- 
chase on the time basis. 

There are so many kinds of competi- 
tion in the automobile insurance busi- 
ness that this finance feature is not 
regarded as being any worse than the 
others. There are insurance brokerage 
offices in New York that have made 
proposals to dealers throughout the 
automobile trade district to send them 
business, virtually placing the dealers 
in the insurance business. The same 
thing has been done throughout the 
country. The insurance business gen- 


erally needs to watch the finance-brok- 
erage proposition and see that it does 
not get out of hand to such an extent 
that automobile insurance through ag- 
ents shall receive a body blow. 

Some insurance companies are still 
deeply interested in finance business 
and are taking large blocks of it. The 
finance business itself is looked upon 
as being highly profitable and there are 
a large number of promotions of this 
kind throughout the country. There is 
somebody in New York practically all 
the time looking for insurance com- 
panies with which to make contracts. 
At present it appears that the amount 


the surveyors, doctors, engineers, clergy- 
men and teachers. 


In fact it is assuming not too much 
to conclude that the buyers of auto- 
mobiles on time represent on the whole 
the class that is most satisfactory to 
the entire industry. Rather than being 
open to censure they are due to be 
praised. 

From the point of view of the econo- 
mist it would be better if only those 
who could obtain credit for the pur- 
pose were allowed to buy automobiles. 


When a man walks into an automo- 
bile dealer’s establishment with cash in 
his pocket to buy an automobile neither 
the dealer nor any one else has any 
right to ask him to explain the origin 
of his money. He may be an embezzling 
bank cashier, he may have run off with 
somebody’s Liberty bonds, he may be a 
burglar or what not. The money he 
pays has no identity. He may also be 
a shipyard riveter, flushed with cash 


of this insurance offered is in excess of 
the supply. 
General Motors 

One of the events of the year in auto- 
mobile insurance was the entry of the 
General Motors Corporation into the 
field of insuring cars through a sepa- 
rate concern, known as the General 
Exchange Corporation, a subsidiary of 
the General Motors Acceptance Cor- 
poration, a finance company. The Ex- 
change Corporation is organized to do 
a general brokerage business and is 
reported up-State to have had men call- 
ing upon automobile dealers asking 
them to have their insurance placed 
through its office. 

A representative of the General Mo- 
tors Acceptance Corporation explained 
its plan of operation to The Eastern 
Underwriter as follows: 

“The General Motors Acceptance Cor- 
peration makes no requirements as to 
insurance. The purchaser may insure 
his equity and the merchant insure his, 
if they desire. The General Motors’ 
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earned under conditions that it is hoped 
never will be repeated, or a sugar mer- 
chant who has just sold several tons of 
sugar. 


When a man demands credit he must 
prove two things—first, his own sta- 
bility as a member of the community, 
and second, his justification for the use 
of credit. 


The man who buys an automobile on 
credit, therefore, is not only possessed 
of a standing in the community such as 
to indicate to the lender of the money 
that he will be able to pay off the debt 
he incurs, but also has some legitimate 
use for the automobile he buys. This 
is the class of buyer whom the auto- 
mobile industry serves most and whose 
use of the automobile is the economic 
justification for the enormous growth of 
the industry. It is this class of buyer 
that the Acceptance Corporation serves 
and upon which are based the figures 
that have been quoted. 


merchants are intelligent enough, we 
know, to be able to decide the insur- 
ance question for themselves. In some 
cases the merchants may consider it 
advisable to require a purchaser to buy 
fire and theft insurance. In other cases 
he may consider it advisable to require 
the purchaser to purchase fire, theft, 
collision, public liability, and property 
damage. 

“The General Exchange Corporation 
is affiliated with the General Motors 
Acceptance Corporation and is a fully 
qualified and licensed insurance broker 
selling all kinds of automobile insur- 
ance, 

“In cases where merchants require 
insurance to be effected by purchasers, 
or where purchasers themselves desire 
insurance in addition to that required, 
merchants may refer such purchasers 
to the General Exchange Corporation 
with every confidence that they will 
find rates, service, and cover of the 
very best. 

“In cases where motor vehicles are 
rot insured under a specific policy and 
merchants wish to insure their interest 
as endorsers on purchaser's note, we 
will arrange joint cover protecting only 
in event of default by purchaser, 
against loss by reason of fire, theft, or 
collision, deducting from remittance a 
special charge including cost of the 
premium, 

“This special charge covering pro- 
tecting features on unpaid balance of 
such defaulted notes is $.50 per $100, 
on original face amount of note whether 
cars are new or used, passenger or 
commercial vehicles, sold on monthly 
payments, or on one of the Farm Plans, 
irrespective of the time, protection to 
be requested at time any is offered the 
Corporation for purchase. The cover 
is automatically cancelled thirty days 
after due date of last payment of note. 
It should be clearly understood that 
this protection does not at any time 
cover any part of the purchaser's in- 
terest or equity as it appears upon our 
books. This joint cover is not opera- 
tive where the car is insured under a 
specific policy.” 

Beginning of Business 

Financing of car buyers came about 
in a most natural way. In 1913 the 
volume of automobile sales made on 
the deferred payment plan demonstrat- 
ed that there was an opportunity to 
specialize the financing feature. At 
first it was used only to accommodate 
the buyer at retail, Later the dealers 
scught the same accommodation and 
the plan was extended to suit their 
needs, 

At first the business was all done 
through local banks. The banks made 
arrangements to discount the notes of 
the purchasers for the dealer. Investli- 
gation of the business showed that 
there was something like $400,000,000 
of this paper being handled by local 
banks throughout the country. Then 
some of the big financial interests de- 
cided it would pay to make a specialty 
of this business. In the first place it 
was found that the local banker pre- 
ferred the notes given by the buyer to 


(Continued on page 42) 
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AUTOMOBILE RATES 


COLLISION, PROPERTY DAMAGE, LIABILITY — PRIVATE PASSENGER & COMMERCIAL AUTOMOBILES 


Consult Manual for Definitions and Rules Bearing on these Rates 


Promulgated April 15, 1920 


Copyright 1920 by The Eastern Underwriter 
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PRIVATE PASSENGER AUTOMOBILES 


































































































































































































































































































Territory Symbol Ww xX y Z 
eae = a = cet OO A ' 
“a Electrics 
cycles 
Full 8% 20% Full 8% 20% Full 8% 20% Full 8% 20% 
1 Property Damage 1000........... 24.00) 22.08} 19.20] 28.50) 26.22) 22.80] 33.00) 30.36} 26.40] 37.00) 34.04) 29.60 6.00 6.00 
RAGDEY S/BGOOO.....oceiccccicvccce 88.00} 81.96) 70.40] 103.00) 94.76) 82.40] 119.00) 109.48) 95.20] 134.00) 123.28) 107.20 22.50 22.50 
2 Property Damage 1000........... 13.00} 11.96) 10.40] 16.00) 14.72} 12.80) 18.50} 17.02) 14.80] 21.00) 19.32) 16.80 5.50 5.50 
EARRING S/1GOOO.... vic cceccices 49.00) 45.08) 39.20) 57.50) 52.90) 46.00] 66.50) 61.18) 53.20] 75.00) 69.00) 60.00 17.50 17.50 
3 Property Damage 1000........... 12.50) 11.50) 10.00) 15.00) 13.80) 12.00] 17.50) 16.10) 14.00} 20.00} 18.40) 16.00 5.50 5.50 
Lisbuity S/1GG00...... cn sccccsces 40.50) 37.26) 32.40) 48.00) 44.16) 38.40] 55.50) 51.06) 44.40] 62.50} 57.50) 50.00 17.50 17.50 
4 Property Damage 1000........... 11.00) 10.12 8.80} 12.50) 11.50) 10.00] 14.50) 13.34) 11.60) 16.00} 14.72} 12.80 5.50 5.50 
Liability 5/10000............. 35.50} 32.66) 28.401 42.00) 38.64) 33.60) 48.50) 44.62) 38.80] 54.50) 50.14] 43.60 17.50 17.50 
Territory Symbol A B C D E F {|G H J K LiM;N|O0O 1 Q R PS) T U 
1 Collision—Full Cover............ 120 | 134 | 155 | 170 | 181 | 189 193 200 206 212 | 217 | 221 223 225 | 226 | 227 229 231 232 233 
“NEW” fo) eee 43 54 64 75 87 96 108 121 130] 136 142 145 148 150]151 153 156 159 161 
2 0 ee 15 17 22 27 33 40; 45, 53; 68, 71 78 | 85| 91 96 101] 109 112 116 118 120 
Collision—Full Cover............ 100 | 111 | 128 | 140 | 151 | 158, 161) 166 172 | :177 | 182. 185)|s_-«187 | :188 | 189 | 190) 191 | 194 195) 195 
“) FR. $ SO Ded..............1 30] 35 | 45] 53] 63] 73) 81); 91 101 | 108 | 114 | 119 | 122 | 124 | 125 | 127 | 129 | 131 | 133 | 134 
3 OLD” Ge MOE esstvecscccey BS 15 18 23 28 33 38 44 53 | 59 65 71 77 81 85 91 95 98 100° 101 
“OVER Collision—Full Cover............ 78 | 89 | 103 | 112 | 120 | 126 | 129 | 133 | 137 | 142 | 145 | 148 | 149 | 150 | 151 | 151°) 153 | 156 | 158 | 158 
4 1 YR. OLD” fo 7 ee ae 28 36 43 50 57 63 72 80 86 91 95 98 99 100 Ol 105 107° 108 
BF Gs iiticccccccch 15 15 18 22 26 | 30, 35: 41 47 62! 57): 61 64 68 72; @)| 7| 79 | 79 
Note—Reduce Collision Rates 10% for Electrics. 
COMMERCIAL CARS 
COLLISION RATES—TERRITORIES 1-2-3-4 (For Car Symbols see Conversion Table—last page.) 
Car Symbol AA | BB | CC | CC | DD | FF | GG | HH JJ KK | LL | MM]! NN | OO PP | QQ | RR | SS TT | UU 
BOE ET 91 100 112 121 129 136 142 149 156 162 168 173 178 184 189 197 208 220 230 235 
| errr eee 26 3l 38 45 54 63 70 81 91 98 104 110 115 120 125 130 139 148 157 162 
BIG TIOCUCUIING... oii ccc caccees 15 15 18 21 25 30 34 40 47 54 60 67 73 80 85 93 102 110 117 120 
| 
Notre—For Collision on Electrics reduce above rates 10%. 
is CLASS1| CLASS 2 CLASS 3 CLASS 4 
; List COLLISION—TRAILERS 
All tonnages | Heavy | Med. | Light | Heavy | Med. ight | Heavy | Med. | Light Territories 1-2-3-4 
: Manufacturers’ Full $50 $100 
1 P. D. 1000 150 150 138 120 120 112 100 77 70 60 List Cost Cover. Ded. Ded. 
Om, B/ TGCS. ..0..566%.3 415 415 390 350 340 320 290 210 200 180 . 
2 3 tS re 120 120 110 96 82 76 67 46 42 37 ee Se 35 20 10 
si Lia. $/10000......... 290 290 270 240 200 190 170 110 105 95 UE I ssc ida wii ecelaoaesed 45 25 12 
i. Seer 65 32 14 
4 SS rere 92 92 84 74 65 60 53 35 32 28 eee 80 35 16 
Lia. $/10000......... 220 220 210 185 160 150 135 85 80 70 ey ee 100 40 20 








Note—For Electrics reduce above rates 10%. 
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PRIVATE PASSENGER AUTOMOBILES 
Territory Symbol Ww xX Y Z 
ere ae es — Motor- |. : 
cycles Electrics 
Full 8% 20% Full 8% 20% Full 8% 20% Full 8% 20% 
5 | Property Damage $1000.......... 10.00 9.20 8.00] 12.00) 11.04 9.60} 13.50) 12.42} 10.80] 15.50) 14.26) 12.40 5.50) 5.50 
6) Liablity S$/1G000. ....c cv cccccscces 27.00} 24.84) 21.60] 31.50) 28.98) 25.20] 36.50) 33.58) 29.20] 41.50) 38.18) 33.20 17.50) 15.00 
= ~ = os i i — = 
Territory Symbol <A B C D E F G H J K L M N O P Q R S T U 
| 
a ee co Se meee we a = a . = = a“ af 
) Collision—Full Cover............ 87 | 100 | 118 | 126 | 131 | 133 | 136 | 138 | 141 | 143 | 144 145) 146 147 | 148 | 149 | 151 | 153 | 154) 155 
| “NEW” DP Pv ircsiveancawa 27] 32] 40] 46] 54] 62] 68 | 76 | 82| 87] 91) 94 96) 97) 98] 100 | 102 | 103 | 104 | 105 
5 0 11 13 17 21 25 29 32) 37] 42) 47 52 57 61 65 68 73 | 78| 81 S4 86 
| Collision—Full Cover............ 70| 81 | 98| 105 | 109 | 112 | 114 | 116 | 118 | 120 | 121 122 | 123° 123 | 124 | 125 | 126 | 128 | 129 | 129 
"4 “1 YEAR S 33 Ded........ 23 27 33 39 45 52 57 63 | 69 | 73 76 77 78 79 81 8&3 86 | 89 92 94 
| OLD” a 11 14 17 20 23 | 26| 31] 36] 40 44 48 52 54 57 61] 66 71 74 76 
| | | ; = —_ . mints 
6 “OVER Collision—Full Cover............ 57 66 76 83 87 90 | 92 | 93 | 94 | 95 06 97 98 OS 98 | 100 | 102 | 103 | 104 | 105 
| 1 YR. OLD” $ 50 Ded.......... is | 22| 27] 32| 37] 411] 45 | 50| 55| 58] 61) 62, 63 64) 66] 68 | 70| 72| 74| 75 
) ae 10 12 14 17 19 | 22 25 | 28] 32 3639 41 43 45 48 52 54 55 56 
Notre—Reduce Collision Rates 10% for Electries 
COMMERCIAL CARS 
COLLISION RATES—TERRITORIES 5-6 (For Car Symbols see Conversion Table—last page.) 
Car Symbol AA BB | CC | DD | EE FF | GG | HH JJ KK | LL | MM | NN | OO PP QQ RR SS TT UU 
Full Coverage.............00..05- 69 | 75 | 82 | 88 | 93 | 97 | 99 | 102 | 106 | 109 | 112 | 114 | 117 | 119 | 122 [126 | 129 | 133 | 137 | 138 
$ 50 Deductible.................. 21 24 | 28 | 33 | 38 | 44 48 | 55 | 62 | 65 | 69 | 72 | 74 | 77 | 80 | 84 | 90 | 96 | 102 | 104 
$100 Deductible.................. 10 | 10 | 12 | 14 | 17 | at | 24 | 27 | 32 | 36 | 40 | 44 | 48 | 52 | 56 | 62 | 67 | 73 | 7 | 7 
Note—For Collision on Electrics reduce above rates 10%. 
COLLISION—TRAILERS 
: CLASS 1 CLASS 2 CLASS 3 CLASS 4 Territories 5-6 
Territory : (ennai nica 2 
All tonnages | Heavy | Med. | Light | Heavy | Med. | Light | Heavy | Med. | Light Manufacturers’ Full $50 $100 
List. Cost Cover. | Ded Ded. 
5 ee eee 72 72 66 58 52 48 42 30 27 24 ee | 30 16 s 
Rae, B/ IONS... 0c cncs 170 170 160 145 130 120 110 70 65 60 301 to 500......... | 37 | 18 10 
—— a —— —}501 to 750........ 50 | 21 11 
6 Pi A cas acewes 70 70 64 56 50 45 40 27 25 | 22 fg rr 65 24 12 
Lia. 5/10000......... 140 140 130 115 95 90 80 55 50 45 8 Eee ry | 80 28 14 
Nore—For Electrics reduce above rates 10%. 
PRIVATE PASSENGER AUTOMOBILES 
Territory Symbol Ww _ y Z 
_ Z Motor- | _. : 
a lanham — | | cycles Electrics 
Full Full | Full Full 
No reduction No reduction No reduction | No reduction 
a — — ee ee —_ 
for for for for 
7 Property Damage 1000.......... 7.50 9.50 10.50 11.50 5.00; 4.50 
i es err 23.00 limited 26.00 limited 31.00 limited 35.00 limited 16.00) 12.00 
& Property Damage 1000........... 6.00) coverages 7.00) coverages 8.00) coverages 9.00) coverages 5.00) 3.50 
Liability 5/10000.............+-: 18.00 19.00 24.00 28.00 15.00] 10.00 
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| | ™ : a “a ne | ‘ 7 | 
Territory Symbol A a | ee D 1D h G H J K L M N O g Q R Ss T U 
-_ 
Collision—Full Cover.......... 74 84 | 100 | 107 | 112 | 116 | 117 | 118 | 119 | 120 | 122 | 123 | 123 | 124 | 125 | 127 | 129 | 131 | 133 | 135 
“NEW” $ 50 Ded.... 22 26 33 40 47 53 59 65 69 73 76 78 80 82 84 85 87 8S 89 90 
y| $100 Ded...... 10 12 15 18 21 24 28 32 37 40 43 47 50 53 56 62 67 74 78 81 
Collision—-Full Cover............] 60 69 §2 89 93 96 97 99 100) 100 7 101) 102) 102) 108 | 104 | 106 107, 108, 109° 110 
“4 FR. i. 1” See 18 21 27 32 38 44 19 55 58 61 63 65 67 68 69 72 74 77 79 81 
OLD” ee 10 10 12 15 18 23 25 27 30 33 37 39 42 45 47 51 56 61 64 67 
8 “OVER Collision—-Full Cover. . 50 56 65 71 74 77 78 7 80. 80 81 82 82 83 84 85 | 87 SS 89 90 
1 YR. OLD” $ 50 Ded...... 15 17 22 26 31 6) 39 43 46 49 50 52 53 54 56 58 61 63 65 67 
Sen 10 10 10 12 14 17 Is 22 24 27 29 3l 33 35 37 40 44 48 50 52 
Nore—Reduce Collision Rates 10% for Electrics. 
COMMERCIAL CARS 
COLLISION RATES—TERRITORIES 7-8 (For Car Symbols see Conversion Table—last page.) 
Car Symbol AA BB | CC DD 19D) rr GG HH JJ KK LL | MM | NN OO PP QQ RR SS TT UU 
| | | 
Full Coverage............. 60 65 | 71 76 79 8&3 85 8S 90 93 95 97 100 102 104 107, | 112 116 120 122 
$ 50 Deductible... 17 20 24 | 28 3 38 42 47 52 | 55 57 60 63 66 68 73 78 85 90 92 
$100 Deductible............ 10 10 um | & 16 IS 20 23 27 3l 34 37 40 44 47 53 | 59 64 68 70 
Norre—For Collision on Electrics reduce above rates 10%. 
COLLISION—-TRAILERS 
CLASS 1 CLASS 2 CLASS 3 CLASS 4 Territories 7-8 
i ‘erritory 
All tonnages | Heavy | Med. | Light | Heavy | Med. | Light | Heavy | Med. | Light Manufacturers’ Full $50 $100 
List Cost Cover. Ded Ded. 
7 P. D. 1000.. 47 47 43 38 34 32 28 20 18 16 MU NMEIING wins 11a aera gs a win 20 12 7 
Lia. 5$/10000......... 95 95 85 75 70 65 55 40 35 30 NE er eee 27 14 8 
- - - — - -——- - — tee 38 17 9 
_ i er 40 40 37 32 17 16 14 16 14 2 i re 50 20 10 
Lia. 5/10000......... 78 78 73 65 35 33 30 30 28 25 ME I canis ocean cnwsacen 65 24 12 
Nore—For Electrics reduce above rates 10%. 


CONVERSION TABLE 


into car symbol. 


the 4th group in the table (750 to 999.) 





COLLISION 


USE OF CONVERSION TABLE 


Obtain the chassis symbol from the List of Automobiles (Classification Manual.) Ascertain list cost of body and equipment and by use of the following table convert the chassis symbo 


Ascertain Rate for Car Symbol from Rate Table on proper Territorial Sheet. 


COMMERCIAL CARS 


Example: The symbol for a one ton Selden chassis, 1918, is FF. Assuming the list cost of body and equipment to be $760, it will fall in 


In that group under chassis symbol FF is found JJ which is the car symbol to be used. 






























































List Cost of Body Chassis 
and Equipment Symbol AA BB CC DD | EE FF GG | HH JJ KK LL | MM NN | OO PP | QQ RR SS Fe y UU ’ 
NG S0as cuaRisreresanae BB CC } DD | EE KF | GG | HH JJ KK LL | MM | NN |} OO Pr QQ | RR SS TT UU UU 
EE RO iste wtvcacwes CC | DD | EE FF | GG | HH | HH JJ KKK LL | MM | NN | OO PP QQ | RR SS TT UU UU 
NT MI, a cor iandasebih Xiah deal DD | EE rr | GG | HH | HH JJ KK LL | MM] NN | OO rr QQ | QQ 7 RR SS TT | UU | UU 
NN UI ec 419 oy cos s0 dvenacs iat KE KF | GG | HH | HH JJ JJ Kx LL | MM] NN | OO PP QQ | QQ RR SS pe UU | UU 
kk Serres FF | GG | HH | HH JJ JJ KK LL | MM | NN } OO PP QQ | QQ | RR SS Ke UU UU | UU 
NE OI ci sas teeta iereseudines GG | HH | HH JJ JJ KK | KK LL | MM | NN [| OO rr QQ | QQ | RR SS TT UU | UU UU 
I oi Fe dieiais nisxe.saidiemisiantars HH JJ JJ KK | KK | LL LL | MM} NN | OO PP QQ | QQ | RR | RR SS ‘x UU | UU | UU 








INSTITUTE OF TRANSPORT 

An Institute of Transport was inaugu- 
rated in London recently. It is stated 
that the main object of this Institute 
will be “to promote and encourage 
knowledge of traffic science and of the 
art of transport in all its branches, and 
the means and appliances connected 
therewith; to provide facilities for the 
study of and exchange of ideas on 
traffic problems and all means and 
methods of transport; and to raise the 


status of those engaged in traffic and 
transport.” 





The Rolls-Royce Company of Amer- 
ica, Inc., has purchased the East Spring- 
field plant of the Wire Wheel Corpora- 
tion and will make it the nucleus of its 
new manufacturing plant where Amer- 
ican Rolls-Royce cars will be turned 
out. 





Fire insurance companies are much 
interested in the question of upset. 


At the Grand Central Palace, New 
York, there was introduced recently 
the close-type enclosure for Ford cars 
made by a Wisconsin manufacturer. 
It is installed on the regular Ford tour: 
ing car or roadster top and allows the 
open car to be closed In to. protect the 
passengers from inclement weather. 





The Felix oil cock is being used to 
flush out the bearing or to supply as 
well a continuous flow of oil. 


It is reported that several automobile 
manufacturers are changing their in- 
corporation papers so that they can 
handle the insurance end of their prod- 
uct themselves. 


A new million dollar company in 
Kalamazoo, Mich., is the MHandley- 
Knight, which will make a four-cylin- 
der Knight motor. 


During the first six months of 1919 
there were 296,569,627 gallons of gaso- 
line in surplus of the demand. 
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WHAT INSURANCE? 
(Continued from page 10) 


To properly qualify for the practice of 
this profession requires years of prelim- 
inary study, training and experience. 
In this respect it is no different from 
any of the other recognized professions. 
This situation has now come to be gen- 
erally recognized and the modern busi- 
ness man chooses his insurance adviser 
just as carefully as he would choose his 
physician or lawyer. The matters which 
he entrusts to the care of the man who 
takes care of his insurance are of the 
utmost importance to his future wel- 
fare and he governs himself accord- 
ingly. Successful solicitors of casualty 
insurance are almost without exception 
men of standing and ability, just as 
capable in their line as are the men to 
whom they sell their commodity are in 
theirs and occupy a position of social and 
business equality with them. Solicitors 
of this type who assume the duty of 
placing any large insurance line under- 
takes a responsibility which is just as 
burdensome and important as that as- 
sumed by an attorney retained to handle 
a case involving a large sum of money. 
Any mistake on the part of such a soli- 
citor would damage his reputation and 
professional standing to the same extent 
a3 would an error on the part of an at- 
torney. 


What we have just said applies only 
to the preliminary placing of insurance. 
The duties of the insurance solicitor 
are by no means ended when he has de- 
livered to his client appropriate con- 
tracts at proper rates. Thereafter it 
becomes his duty to keep in touch with 
the operations of the assured and to see 
tu it that proper coverage is provided 
for all new or additional undertakings. 
The solicitor must be thoroughly famil- 
iar with the rating methods by which 
basic premiums are modified, must keep 
in touch with the inspection and rating 
departments of the insurer to the end 
that if the assured complies with recom- 
mendations he may receive any reduced 
premium to which he may be entitled. 


AMM MMU 
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When an accident occurs the assured 
sends the formal notice to the agent 
who in turn transmits it to the carrier 
and makes it his personal business to 
keep in touch with all developments and 
tu relieve the assured of all unnecessary 
correspondence and annoyance. Any is- 
sues which arise need not be taken up 
by the assured with the carrier by mail 
to some distant point with all the un- 
satisfactory results incident to the dis- 
cussion of an intricate or vexing prob- 
lem by correspondence. All matters of 
this sort are taken care of by the agent. 

Stock insurance companies which 
maintain an agency system of this char- 
acter pay their representatives a reason- 
able commission upon business transac- 
ted which is included in the premium 
charge for the insurance. Ultimately 
the assured, under any form of insur- 
ance, must pay, as a part of the pre- 
mium cost of the insurance, for the 
service which he receives. If the as- 
sured wants the personal service of an 
expert he must pay for it. If he does 
not pay for it, he will not get it. 


MICHIGAN AUTOMOBILE’S YEAR 


The Michigan Automobile Insurance 
Exchange, Grand Rapids, shows a pre- 
mium income in 1919 of $251,050. It 
has been admitted to Michigan, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois and expects to have 
a premium income in 1920 of at least 
$400,000. The rates charged are 75 per 
cent of the Conference tariffs and the 
attorney-in-fact retains 35 per cent of 
all premiums for overhead and acquisi- 
tion expenses. Since organization, the 
‘xchange has distributed to policyhold- 
ers about $20,000. The financial state- 
ment for 1919 shows net premium $253,- 
571, total income $257,654, net losses 
paid $87,965, expenses of administra- 
tion $85,460, total disbursements $227,- 
123, leaving a balance of $152,920 as 
compared with $122,390 December 31, 
1918. The financial statement shows ad- 
mitted assets $139,649. Among the lia- 
bilities are listed unpaid losses and 
claims $19,102. 
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Mutual Competition As Seen 
From Fire Insurance Viewpoint 


By J. HARVEY PATTERSON, Automobile Insurance Co. 























mutual insur- 
It is 
un agreement between individuals, cor- 


One argument against 


ance is that it is not insurance. 


porations, or other classes of member- 
that a 
stipulated as 
bursed by the non-losing members, pre- 
sumably by making upon 
each member for a pro rata share of 
the other words, a contribu- 
tion mutual sharing of a 
man’s disasters by his neighbor. 


ship, member suffering a loss 


covered shall be reim- 


assessment 


loss; in 
ship or a 


The word “insure” means to make 
sure. Therefore, of the contracting 
perties, the underwriting or promising 
pirty must have sufficient funds avail- 
able at all times to be able to meet and 
fuifill the promises made. Hence the 
luw requires the stock insurance com- 
panies to have and keep a stipulated 
amount of funds, aside 
and many other restrictions making for 
the safety of the promisee, which pro- 
tection the mutual promisee does not 


set reserves, 


enjoy. 

It is true that mutual com- 
panies do set aside and carry some sur- 
plus and try to make prospective mem- 
will be no as- 
to operate on 


some 


bers believe that there 


sessments, thus trying 


the stock company plan. This is a 
necessary selling argument to most 
property owners, for they would not 
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FIRE RE-INSURANCE 


INTERNATIONAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


STATEMENT JANUARY 
Premium Reserve - 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses 
All other Liabilities - 
CAPITAL STOCK ~ - 

NET SURPLUS - 


TOTAL ASSETS - 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


SUMNER BALLARD, President 


1, 1920 
$2,189,303.25 


$1,000,000.00 


1,152,320.10 2,152,320.10 
: $5,038,558.47 
$2,152,320.10 


F. KORTENBEUTEL, Secretary 


80 Maiden Lane, New York 


Wa 
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496,935.08 
200,000.00 


accept membership in a purely assess 
ment but the 
chance of an assessment repre- 
referred to 
small 
property 


company, may take 
under 
the chance 
saving The 
has little op 
the taken 
by a mutual or any other company and 
he would not likely take the chances 
of assuming liability under a 
pclicy if he knew that in some cases 
membership in a mutual company has 
cest the policyholder a very large per- 
centage of the value of all the property 
covered by the policy. It would seem 
that a mutual insurance 
should be limited by law to 
the purely mutual 


sentations for 
of a 


average 


prospective 
owner 


risks 


portunity of knowing 


mutual 


reasonable 
company 


operate on assess- 


ment plan or that stock companies, 
which are required to keep large 
amounts of funds on hand, should be 


Mutual 
well if they so desire. 


privileged to issue policies as 

By its nature membership in a mu- 
tual liability; 
therefore no public 
officer, trustee of private property, offi 


company constitutes a 


trustee, be he a 


cer or director of a corporation, should 
commit his principal to a lability by 
making him a member of a Mutual In- 
if he 
and his principal suffers loss, it is rea- 


surance Company, and does so 
sonable to suppose that he or his bonds- 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Loose Adjustments 
Cause High Loss Ratio 


By GEORGE VELTEN STEEB, Adjuster, Philadelphia 























Who is the very best man, from the 
purely business standpoint, to estimate 
on, close, and actually adjust automo- 

The assured; the repair 
the service department of 
the sales agency; the broker who 
places the insurance; the agent who 
writes the insurance; or a competent 
adjuster? 

Solely from the one point of premium 
the question can be easily 
answered. The answer would of course 
be, the assured, repair shop man, serv- 
ice department, broker or agent. But 
would not the average intelligent busi- 
ness man, with experience in such loss 
settlements, be apt to say “Well, I’m not 
so sure whether this is adjustment or 
good fellowship.” 

The assured always wants a new car, 
or if this cannot be had, then he wants 
a complete overhauling of his damaged 
car, irrespective of the actual repairs 
necessary on account of the accident. 
This means a largely increased repair 
If the assured adjusts (7), this is 
And, you ask, what does 
The answer is, 


bile losses? 
shop man; 


increase 


cost. 
what he gets. 
the company 
“stung.” 

If the repair shop man or the service 
department is turned loose on a dam- 
aged car, especially when there is 
known to be insurance in force, it does 
not take much imagination to determine 
the result will be as to repair 
costs. Whether the insuring company 
is coming out on the claim where it 
should, even though it desires full jus- 
tice done to the assured, can best be 
answered by the term “done.” 

Agents’ Position 

It seems almost superfluous to say 
anything about the broker or the agent 
adjusting. They both receive commis- 
sions, want to renew the business, want 
to show what they can do for their 
client. Certainly they will not do any- 
thing, as far as the assured is con- 
cerned, that will in the least tend to 
make the assured think any the less of 
them. Hence, “For the good of the 
cause” may well be taken as the motto. 
The broker or agent may actually see 
the damaged car but be unable through 
inexperience to see or estimate the var- 
ious damages. Or he may not see the 
car at all and rely upon the statement 
of the assured, or repair shop man, or 
service department, and, believing all 
he hears, will let the claim adjust itself, 
he believing that he is acting in the 
capacity of an impartial judge. 

In these remarks I am not to be un- 
derstood as throwing stones or as mean- 
ing that anybody ever let one be “put 
over’ on an insurance company. Far 
from that, for the agents, as well as the 
brokers, are the adjusters’ friends. I 
can say, with knowledge, that there are 
many brokers and agents to whom 
these remarks do not at all apply. Some 
cf them are absolutely confident that 
they can and do settle losses with perfect 
justice to the insuring company and 
that the assured does not get more than 


get? 


what 


he should. Well, even these brokers 
and agents may be having the wool 
pulled over their eyes by those they 
trust the most. 

To properly adjust a loss one must, in 














GEORGE VELTEN STEEB 


the first place, have knowledge of the 
construction, materials used, liability to 
damage, possibility of repairs, hours of 
labor required for definite repairs. 
Second, to know where to look for dam- 
ages, to be willing to crawl under the 
car; to be able to list what is seen. 
Third, to be so well informed that the 
repair man will not be able to include 
materials and labor not required on ac- 
count of the accident and to be able to 
convince him that you do know what 
you are talking about. Then, the 
analysis of the final bill, with all its 
charges, is a most important thing and 
here becomes prominent the determina- 
tion as to the hours of labor charged 
for. Knowledge to do this comes only 
atter actual shop experience. 
Estimating Blindly 

Walking around the car with the re- 
pair man and listening to him tell what 
the damage is and what must be done, 
but not being able to check it up, is no 
more estimating the repairs than stand- 
ing in front of a building containing 
household furniture damaged by fire 
and listening to the assured tell what 
he had, what is left, what is damaged, 
how much it is damaged and how much 
the company ought to pay him for his 
loss, agreeing to all of this blindly. 

Being told that the frame of a car 
is bent may mean a bend of the goose- 
neck—the frame in front of the motor 
suspension—or at some more vital 
point, or some point not easily reached. 
But to the person who knows nothing 
about the possibility of shaping without 
taking down or disassembling any part, 
or of welding, or reinforcing and bolt- 
ing, riveting; or of the necessity and 
cost of taking off the body or taking out 
motor or parts, with the hours of labor; 
a bent frame means merely something 
that must be replaced with something 
that is not bent. 

The statement that the crank case is 


broken, when one does not know where 
to look for the crank case or how to get 
at it, sounds like something serious, to 
the uninitiated who know nothing 
about welding and brazing and labor. 
One is apt to think that if it is broken, 
it must be thrown away and a new one 
placed. A bent and broken metal body 
is a serious thing if patching and braz- 
ing were unknown expedients. A knock 
in the motor—always “on account of 
the accident’—sounds loud and bad 
even if the innocent adjuster (?) can- 
not definitely locate the exact place 
where the noise seems to come from. 
Opinion becomes fixed that the motor 
should be taken down. The _ possibili- 
ties of reassembling with new pistons, 
piston rings, bearings and a few other 
things needed on account of the natural 
wear and tear. of operation do not sug- 
gest themselves. 

And then, the labor charge! Here is 
a real question and unless one has had 
actual shop experience one is simply at 
sea in estimating. The shop man can 
tell you, with a straight face, of more 
work necessary on account of the acci- 
dent, meaning greatly inflated labor 
charge. And so one could deal with all 
the parts of an automobile ad infinitum; 
but, what’s the use? 

A few personal experiences will illus- 
trate the work the adjuster should be 
able to do, and should do. These are 
facts but are not exceptional nor un- 
usual. 

File No. 2523. Adjuster’s estimate 
$259.12. Ultimate bill filed $926.38, for 
unneeded additional work, as far as the 
actual collision damage was concerned, 
and done by the shop so that the car 
would be sent out as good as new. Case 
closed for $376.20. 

File No. 6976. Estimate of shop 
checked up and some sixty-five hours of 
labor deducted from estimate, making 
a reduction of $103.15, this including 
some minor repairs charged for. 

File No. 6426. Final bill analyzed 
and an overcharge of $165.15 eliminated 
from the labor charge. 

These may be thought extreme cases, 
but they are not extreme nor unusual. 
Over-charges and over-estimates of $25, 
$50, and other amounts are usual, based 
upon the gross amount of the bill. Only 
by experience can one detect these and 
such cases become the daily problems 
of the real automobile adjuster. 


Company is Goat 


True, the writer is an adjuster, and 
readers may say that I am prejudiced. 
The fact is it is only the adjuster, who 
comes face to face with these conditions 
and has actual knowledge of how auto- 
mobile losses are handled, who is in po- 
sition to realize that the assured wants 
his car to look and be as new; that the 
repair shop man and the service de- 
partment want to show big returns on 
their investment; that the broker and 
the agent are interested parties and 
don’t know, or don’t want to know, or 
are far too trusting and the company 
becomes the goat. 

All this brings up two queries. First. 
How many agencies have been taken up 
because their loss ratio was too high, 
without due consideration whether the 
fault lay with the business written, or 
the way the losses were handled? 
Second. What is the saving to com- 


panies having competent and careful 
adjustments made by men able to make 
them as compared with settlements 
made in other ways? 

So, who is the very best man, from 
the purely business standpoint, to esti- 
mate on, close and actually adjust auto- 
mobile losses? 

Editor’s Note: In conversation with 
automobile insurance men and adjust- 
ers, it is evident that there are brokers 
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who pretend to adjust their own losses 
but who never see a damaged car. They 
rely entirely upon some repair shop 
man, who, of course, knows that the 
cars are insured and that the company 
likely advertises extensively its “serv- 
” These repair shop men are, from 
an insurance viewpoint, wholly irre- 
sponsible. There are, without doubt, 
repair shops that are notorious for 
overcharging. Agents, seeing what some 
brokers are able to get away with, fall 
into the same methods of so-called ad- 
justing. Some agents, in fact, pay loss- 
es immediately upon the filing of proof 
without actually knowing whether the 
cost of the work to be done is reason- 
able and just. They do not take time 
to ascertain whether all the work is 
really necessary and whether the dam- 
age was really caused by the accident. 
In defense of the agent and broker it 
may be said that his commission is not 
always sufficient to justify him in tak- 
ing the time necessary to become a 
specialist in adjusting losses as well as 
a successful seller of insurance. 

It is also known that concerns that 
finance the purchase of cars make their 
own arrangements as to where dam- 
aged machines in which they are finan- 
cially interested shall be sent for re- 
pairs. Often there is no oversight 
whatever regarding the individual cars 
so repaired and there is no proper 
checking of the bills when _ filed. 
Summed up, the consensus is that de- 
plorably loose methods of automobile 
adjustment are common and are per- 
mitted by the companies, often with 
the idea that this liberality, this 
“service,” is conducive to the successful 
operation of the automobile depart- 
ment. It certainly tends to increase 
premium income but the effect it has 
upon the loss ratio is another story. 


ice. 





JERSEY ACCIDENTS 

The automobile department of one of 
the largest casualty companies in New 
York is authority for the statement 
that there were 227 fatal automobile ac- 
cidents in New Jersey in 1919, com- 
pared with 197 for the year preceding. 
The same authority also says that New 
Jersey revoked about 1,600 auto opera- 
tors’ licenses during the past year. 





During the week ending April 10 all 
cases listed and tried before Judge 
Shoemaker in the Philadelphia Court 
of Common Pleas were suits to recover 
claims for personal injuries and for 
damages to cars jn automobile collisions 
and accidents. 
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Qualifications of the 
Liability Adjuster 








By J. C. WELCH 


























To be a good adjuster you must be 
able instantly to know the kind of man 
you are dealing with—-whether he is 
“square” or a “crook”. It is true that 
so many claimants are always trying 
to “put something over” that the ad- 
juster soon gets to thinking that “all 
men are liars”. But there are still 
honest people in the world, and an ad- 
juster should be able to recognize them 
at a glance. 

He also must be able to make deci- 
sions quickly. He must be able to de- 
cide whether it is economy to give a 
few dollars more than he thinks his 
claim is worth, or litigate it. I know 
of one claim which occurred in a small 
city which could have been settled for 
$750, but the adjuster was a bull-headed 
sort of a fellow and would not give 
more than $600—as a result, the jury 
rendered a verdict of $3,000 and costs. 
Resides, his blunder lost his company 
the agency, whose premium was large 
for the size of the city. If this ad 
juster had used “common sense” there 
would have been a different story to 
tell. 

Along with “common sense” and abil 
ity to read human nature, comes the 
qualification of being a “good mixer.” 
A good adjuster must be able to talk 
to all classes of people—from the low- 


est to the highest. One day he may 
be making an adjustment with a widow 
in a tenement and the next day he 
may be dealing with a woman who 
owns a $5,000 limousine. 
where I think a number of adjusters 
fail. They cannot adjust themselves 


And here is’ 


to be especially true of an adjuster 
who has always lived in a large city. 
When he goes to a small city or town 
he struts down the if he 
owned the town, and talks about the 
“hicks”, and it does not take the “town 


streets as 


folks” long “to get his number” and 
when he starts adjusting claims he 
finds that not all small town people 


are “hicks”. On the other hand, had 
he been fair and courteous, and used 
common sense he would have got 
along far better. Of course, cranks are 
dinary man in a small town is inclined 
to be fair. talk 
“gray 


Give every man you 


to credit for having as much 
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yright by International 


to be found everywhere, but the or- 
you have, and you will get 
along far better than by the “bulldoze” 


method 


matter” as 


The first thing I try to do with all 
claimants is to win their confidence,— 
then as long as I play fair, the rest is 
easy. 

Of course, it is taken for granted that 
al} adjusters know their policy con- 
tracts thoroughly, and that they inves- 
tigate every accident from every 
examining both the machine 
caused the accident and the d 


angle; 
which 
amaged 
one, besides interviewing all witnesses 
and securing their signed statements, 
whether they are for or 
assured. 


against the 
Then, after all investigations 
are made, make a quick 
It is better to pay a few 
than may be necessary, 


adjustment. 
dollars more 
rather than to 
let the claim drag along. Adjust it~ 
set it off your mind, go you can put 
your whole self in the next one. 


AUTO SERVICE STATIONS 
How Do They Compare in Price With 
Other Repair Shops? Ex. 
perience Given 


The experience of the American of 
Newark with auto service stations, as 
contrasted with other repair shops in 
the matter of estimates on automobile 
repairs was asked by The Eastern Un- 
derwriter. 

“Our impression is 
turers’ service stations are apt to be 
high estimators, but we have no actual 
cases to demonstrate it, except in one 
instance, at our Pittsburgh Agency.” 
the Company replied. “This was a 
stolen car, recovered at Baltimore and 
driven back home for the owner, who 
was then insistent upon having it over- 
hauled by his service man where the 
car had been bought. Their price was 
2/00, as against $300 odd by another 
repair man.” 


that manufac- 
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Some Things the Adjuster Should Do and Be 





His Problems are Many and Various, and His 


Qualifications Must Keep Pace With Them 
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v.t., to arrange properly; to 


djust: 
- settle—Any good dic- 


regulate; to 
tionary. 

Adjust: to settle by payment of money. 
Any assured with a loss claim. 


definitions neg 

syond possibility of misunderstanding, 
tage te of loss adjustments. 
The average assured with a loss claim 
(and the exceptions are very few) 
recognizes no meaning of the word 8 
cept the last, as given in any d c- 
tionary, and he further delimits the 
meaning by refusing to recognize any- 
thing as an adjustment that does not 
result in the prompt payment of his 
claim, Anything else is not an adjust- 

ant; is “robbery”. 
ay Be the foregoing in mind, it is 
easily discernible that the problems of 
the ‘automobile loss adjuster are at 
least as numerous as his claims, and 
that he must possess mental and tem- 
peramental qualifications both numer- 
ous and of high order if he is to cope 
with them successfully. 

Two Adjusters Contrasted 

Two of the leading Cincinnati adjust 
ers are decidedly opposite types of 
men. They are physically and men- 
tally different; their education has 
been different, and the schools of their 
experience have been wide apart. Yet, 
they are strikingly successful along the 
same line and in virtually the same 
way, and there is only one point of 
difference between them when it comes 
to their definitions of the qualifications 

a successful adjuster. 

«oo is an attorney, who has been 
practicing law for more than a quarter 
of a century, and for a score of years 
has been an adjuster for a large health 
and accident company, with some prac- 
tice in fire losses, and who grew into 
the automobile field as it developed. 
“An adjuster,” he said, “should be a 
lawyer, provided you can catch him 
young enough and train him properly, 
and should possess tact, diplomacy, 
persistence and considerable detective 
ability.” 

The other is not a lawyer, but has 
considerable knowledge of law, as he 
formerly was a_ successful title ex- 
aminer, and for several years has been 
an influential and hardworking mem- 
ber of the House in the Ohio General 
Assembly, in which he has been and 
is a member of several important com- 
mittees. “It is better’, he said, “that 
an adjuster should not be an attorney, 
unless he is caught young and given 
special training on adjustments. Even 
then he is likely to attach too much 
weight to technicalities, which easily 
paves the way to lawsuits. And the 
companies don’t like litigation. 

“But he should have considerable 
knowledge of the law, and should 
know what he knows; that is, he 
shouldn’t guess at it or gloss over it. 
And with this knowledge of the law 
he should possess tact, diplomacy, per- 
sittence, and be a_ real sleuth. For 
ability to dig up the truth, himself, if 
he can’t obtain it through ordinary 
channels, is a first essential if a man 
is to be a successful adjuster.” 

There's not much difference between 
these definitions of the qualifications 
of a successful adjuster; and even the 
language is surprisingly identical. 
There’s no essential difference between 
the lawyer's belief that the adjuster 
should be an attorney and the layman’s 
belief that he should not be an attor- 
ney; for both of them say that to suc- 


The foregoing 


ceed as an adjuster the lawyer should 
Le properly trained from the beginning. 

Both these men agree that knowl- 
edge of automobiles, of their parts, and 
of internal combustion engines is an 
essential to the successful adjuster. 
Makes of cars, and their essential 
points of difference, should be clearly 
pictured in the adjuster’s mind. “If 
you don’t know the differences  be- 
tween any two makes of cars—and I 
mean KNOW them, not merély have 
an impression that they are different— 
if you can't differentiate clearly be- 
tween a magneto and a carburetor, if 
you can’t tell why certain makes of 


to take his repair bill, analyze it, and 
throw out those items that are not 
properly chargeable to accident. This 
necessitates a fairly intimate knowl- 
edge of cars and the parts thereof. 
When the adjuster gets into a theft 
case, he finds a new set of problems. 
It is here that his detective ability 
comes into play, and here, also, is a 
field for all the tact, diplomacy and 
persistence of which he may be pos- 
sessed. One of his most serious prob- 
lems often is found in the public offi- 
cial—the police officer, either city or 
county—charged with responsibility for 
enforcement of law, for punishment of 

















NOT MUCH SALVAGE HERE 


cars are susceptible to certain classes 
of injury and certain others are not— 
then you have no business to be an 
adjuster.” 

This from the layman adjuster. The 
lawyer says: “An adjuster should have 
thorough knowledge of cars. A techni- 
cal point regarding a specific car may 
govern liability, and technical knowl- 
edge—which is just another name for 
exact knowledge—may be the deciding 
factor in the case,” 

The Garage Repair Man 

The garage repair man constitutes 
one of the serious problems’ with 
which the adjuster has to cope. He 
wants to get as big a repair job as pos- 
sible out of a damaged car; so as a 
rule his first question to the owner is: 
“Got any insurance?” 

Being assured that the car is covered, 
he proceeds with his survey, and is 
not at all particular as to whether a 
part that needs repair, replacement or 
refurnishing came to that condition 


through accident. Anything that he 
finds is brought to the attention of the 
owner with the remark that “This 


might as well go in with the repairs”, 
and he, to a large extent, is responsi- 
ble for what seems to be a general 
sentiment among owners that insur- 
ance covers the condition of the car 
and not the specific results of mishap 
or accident. 

Sometimes cases of this kind are 
rather curious. Not long ago one Cin- 
cinnati adjuster had a collision loss to 
adjust in which the damage to the car 
was all at the front and—except for 
shattered wind shield—all at the right. 
When the bill came in, it included a 
new left rear tire. The explanation 
was that glass from the broken wind 
shield had cut the tire; but careful 
examination developed nothing except 
a bad stone bruise. Needless to say, 
the bill for the tire was not allowed. 

This phase of the situation makes it 
necessary for the adjuster to be able 


crime and to aid in every way those 
seeking justice. 
Story of a Studebaker Six 

The following case illustrates the 
point perfectly. 

Not long ago a Studebaker Six was 
stolen from Cincinnati. 

Most cars stolen from Cincinnati 
gravitate toward Toledo, which as a 
“fence” is second only to Detroit, or 
toward Osgood (Ind.), and the dragnet 
was stretched to cover those routes of 
illicit travel—without avail. 

A week or ten days later came a 
telegram from the sheriff of a Tennes- 
see county on the Alabama border, ask- 
ing for information concerning one 
Studebaker car, and giving the serial 
and engine numbers and also the Ohio 
license number, identifying it as the 
car stolen in Cincinnati. 

An adjuster for the companies went 
down to recover the car. Here is what 
he found: 

A young chap wearing the uniform 
of the United States navy had been 
picked up with the car, principally be- 
cause he had run out of money. At a 
little town eight miles from the county 
seat he had bought some gasoline, a 
loaf of bread and a box of sardines 
from the general storekeeper, and had 
the items charged to the naval recruit- 
ing officer at Birmingham, Ala. 

After he drove away, a hanger-on at 
the store suggested to the merchant 
that the transaction looked “fishy”, 
and he didn’t believe that chap had 
anything to do with the recruiting serv- 
ice. So a telephone message was sent 
to the sheriff, eight miles away, and 
when the boy with the car appeared 
he was gathered in. 

The sailor said the recruiting officer 
at Toledo had told him to take the car 
to Birmingham and deliver it to the 
recruiting officer there, to whom it had 
been traded for a Chevrolet, which he 
was to drive back. 


The sheriff kept the car, but released 
the boy, who, however, hung around 
town, as he was unable to get out. He 
made no attempt to hide his naval con- 
nection, said his home was in Chicago, 
where he had a wife and baby, and 
stuck to the story of driving the car 
through on a trade. 

Inquiries regarding the car, however, 
wired to Toledo and Birmingham, de- 
veloped the fact that he was wanted on 
a charge of desertion, and the sheriff 
arrested him, to be held for delivery 
to the naval authorities, with $50 of 
easy money in sight as a reward, 

By this time the identity of the stol- 
en car had been established in the Cin- 
cinnati office, and the adjuster wired 
to hold the machine and its driver. He 
left at Once for the scene, and when 
he arrived, found the car in good con- 
dition and made his arrangements to 
have it driven back. 

Then he found himself in a new com- 
plication. He offered the sheriff $25 
for his trouble in the matter, but that 
officer held out for $50, which was 
finally granted. Then the sheriff an- 
nounced that as he had expended more 
than $14 in sending out telegrams, he 
wanted that amount allowed also, to 
which the adjuster demurred, pointing 
out that he had been put to no trouble on 
account of the stolen car, and that as he 
was to receive $50 reward for arresting 
a deserter, the $50 he received as a 
reward for recovery of the car ought 
to take care of the cost of the tele- 
grams. 

The sheriff was obdurate, however, 
and the adjuster finally conceded that 
if copies of the telegrams were sent to 
him, accompanied by the bill of the 
telegraph company, he would ask the 
companies to allow the amount as an 
extra. 

Up to the present neither the copies 
nor the bill has been received. 

Asked if the attitude of the Tennessee 
sheriff with respect to the reward was 
typical of police officers, the adjuster 
said probably that would constitute too 
broad an indictment, but added that 
officers of that kind are numerous 
— so that they create a real prob- 
em, 

“Are you under necessity to reward 
them for doing their sworn duty?” he 
was asked. 

“No”, was the reply, “and if they are 
stubborn one can always recover a car 
on writ of replevin, but that makes an 
enemy, and maybe many enemies in 
that locality, whose enmity extends not 
only to the adjuster but also to the in- 
surance company. And it is part of the 
adjuster’s business to get along, and 
do the best he can for his company, 


without making more enemies than he 
has to.” 





Here We Are Again 

_ It is common talk in the Philadelphia 
insurance district that one of the Re- 
ciprocal Exchanges operating under a 
Pennsylvania charter in the home and 
adjoining States has suspended pay- 
nent of dividends to subscribers. It is 
also currently stated that another Penn- 
sylvania Exchange, which has been ex- 
tensively operating in unauthorized ter- 
ritory, is settling small claims and per- 
mitting the accumulating of suits for 
— claims, as indicated by the court 
ists. 





The hotel shortage this summer 


threatens to seriously curtail touring 
on long trips. 
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Factor in Ever Increasing Rates For 
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While it would seem improper for a 
member of the insurance fraternity to 
assume to express the view of the pub- 
lic toward insurance; it may not be 
amiss to discuss some phases of its at- 
titude as they appeal to the adjuster 
in his daily activities as an intermedi- 
ary between the claimant and the in- 
surer. The public, which is the con- 
sumer and furnishes the market, is, of 
course, entitled to first consideration at 
the hands of the insurance purveyor, for 
without this highly important factor in 
the business, the rest of us would soon 
become members of the Barebones As- 
sociation, and be forced to seek more 
lucrative fields of endeavor. 

Since the public pays the bill, it is en- 
titled to receive what it pays for, but, 
as we Shall presently see, this is not al- 
ways what it wants. It happens all too 
often that what the public wants and 
what it actually pays for are two quite 
different propositions. 

Principle Upon Which Business was 
Founded 

Every insurance man who has been 
in the business long enough to get be- 
yond swaddling clothes, knows that it 
was founded on the principle of indem- 
nification for loss suffered by the prop- 
erty owner as a result of causes beyond 
his control and arising under certain 
stipulated conditions on which the cost 
of the protection is based and to this 
end practically all insurance contracts 
are still worded, and largely limited, to 
provide for such direct indemnity. 

Our legislators and insurance officials 
also lay great stress on the loss ratios as 
being the true basis for assessing the 
cost of protection on the policy holder, 
and insist that the costs of acquisition 
and administration must be kept under 
restraint at all times in order to avoid 
abuses and burdensome imposts on busi- 
ness and industry. 

Claimants Unreasonable 

This attitude would appear eminently 
fair if in turn the policy holder were 
content to accept his contract in accord- 
ance with its stipulations and perform 
his obligations under it with equal 
readiness and promptitude; but alas, 
this proves all to often the very thing 
he is unwilling to do. 

While there is no doubt that liberal, 
not to say generous, treatment of claim- 
ants is good business policy on the part 
of the underwriter, and tends to stimu- 
late the growth of the business, it must 
not be forgotten that such treatment 
costs and that all other policy holders 
must help pay the bill. This is where 
the chief inconsistency on the part of 
the public is revealed, for while courts 
and juries, on the one hand, are engaged 
in awarding liberal verdicts to claim- 
ants (not always worthy), our legisla- 
tors and officials are often engaged in 
restricting rates and increasing taxation 
on the other. 

However, the purpose of this article 
is not so much to discuss an abstract 
condition with which all insurance men 
and many fairminded laymen are famil- 
iar; but rather to cite some concrete 
examples of the public attitude and their 
practical application in the every day 
treatment of claims, more especially as 
related to automobile insurance. 

The standard automobile policy now 
in use provides that the company shall 
indemnify the owner of the automobile 
Insured against direct loss, or damage to 
the body, machinery and equipment, 


arising from fire, or theft, and in many 
cases is extended to protect the owner 
against loss by collision and from claims 
of other persons on account of damage 


to their property which shall have oc- 
curred from operation of the insured 
car. 

It is stipulated that the measure of 
this indemnity shall not exceed “the 
cash value of the property damaged or 
destroyed, or the cost of its repair or 
replacement with material of like kind 
and quality.” It is further stipulated 
that in event of loss, the assured shall 
give prompt notice to the Company and 
use all reasonable means to save and 
preserve the property from further loss 
and damage, and that all reasonable 
charges incurred thereby shall become 
a part of the claim. In the event of 
loss by theft, the assured also agrees to 
assist the company (at its expense) in 


identifying the «stolen 
property. 

With these reasonable and necessary 
conditions imposed upon the _ policy 
holder, let us see how far short some of 
them fall in carrying out their part of 
the contract and how the burden of cost 
to the company (and eventually to the 
insuring public) is enhanced as a re- 
sult. 

Personal Experience Examples 

The following examples are but a few 
taken at random from the writer's per- 
sonal experience and doubtless may be 
amplified or multiplied many times from 
the experience of other claim adjusters. 

Mr. A, being covered under his policy 
for damage by collision, skidded against 


and recovering 





the curb and broke a wheel when just 
three blocks distant from the garage 
where he stores his car. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that he carried a spare 
wheel for just such emergencies, he de- 
cided to “let George do it” and instead 
of attaching the spare wheel, he pro- 
ceeded to the garage and gave orders 
to have the car towed in. The garage 
man knowing it was insured decided to 
make some easy money and charged 
fifteen dollars for the job, and Mr. A 
was much aggrieved and threatened dire 
consequences when the adjuster objected 
to the amount of the towing charge as 
unreasonable. 

Mr. B is a prosperous business man 
having a son about twenty-two years 
old who took a party of five or six 
friends out one night for a little fresh 
air. In endeavoring to turn around on 
a narrow roadway, he backed his car 
over a fifty-foot embankment, but Fate 
was kind and instead of several funer- 
als, it turned out that the only damage 
suffered consisted of a badly dented rear 
panel of the body where it brought up 
against a tree. It required the services 
of a wrecking crew with block and 
tackle to get the car back on the road- 
way, at a cost of over one hundred dol- 
lars. 

The assured made demand on the com- 
pany for this expense on the plea that 
his car had suffered collision damage, 
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for which the company was liable and 
that this charge was incidental to its 
repair. 

Costs Ignored 

Mr. C’s car was badly damaged in a 
collision. After selecting a repair shop 
to repair the car and insisting that the 
work be done there regardless of the 
fact that the estimated cost was some- 
what above that of other reliable shops, 
he asked the company to send an expert 
to test the car after repairs were com- 
pleted and to guarantee him against any 
defective workmanship. 

Space will not permit mention of the 
innumerable cases where the assured de 
mands the installation of new parts 
rather than the repair of those damaged 
simply because the repairs require more 
time for completion with consequent in- 
convenience to himself, but he objects 
vigorously to bearing the difference in 
cost out of his own pocket. The claim- 
ant who wants his entire car repainted 
(usually after it has been run two or 
three seasons) because of some trifling 
scratches sustained while trying to 
dodge through a gap in traffic, or fail- 
ing to open the garage door sufficiently 
for the car to pass freely, is too com- 
mon to arouse more than passing atten- 
tion from the adjuster. 

The fellow who is “too busy” to go 
to Police Headquarters to identify his 
stolen car after he has collected a satis- 


factory sum from the insurance com- 
pany and no longer has any interest in 
it, is on par with the one who objects 
to being called to court for the purpose 
of assisting the company in defending 
a claim against him on the part of some 
third party with whom he has collided. 

What is the significance of such an 
attitude toward insurance on the part 
of the public? There may be various 
answers, but the one outstanding 
thought~must be that the old idea of 
indemnity as the chief function of in- 
surance is passing, and that today the 
public not only expects liberal remuner- 
ation for losses sustained, but also de- 
mands an ever increasing measure of 
service as a requisite to satisfactory re- 
lations. 

Briefly stated, the public wants its 
indemnity promptly, liberally and with- 
out being bothered or inconvenienced. 
Insurance men are striving hard to meet 
these requirements and only ask in turn 





that the laborer be considered worthy 
of his hire. 
Several low priced glass container 


fire extinguishers have been put on the 
market. The Carbona is one of the 
most popular. 


One of the defects still to be cor- 
rected on most cars is the inaccessible 
location of the emergency brake lever. 
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Ninety-six different kinds of law gov- 
ern the writing of insurance in the 
United States. 

Wherefore it follows that insurance is 
the line of most variously governed 
business in the United States except 
the railroad business, which is gov- 
erned by 98 different kinds of law. 

The difference in the arithmetic pro- 
gression lies in the fact that whereas 
insurance is governed by the laws of 
48 states and the rules and interpreta- 
tions of their insurance departments, 
the railroads are governed by the laws 
of 48 states and the rules and interpre- 
tations of their railroad, industrial or 
utility commissions, plus the laws of 
the United States and the rules and in- 
terpretations of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

If life insurance is under considera- 
tion, there is no difference, for life in- 
surance, while not subject to United 
States law, must not interfere with the 
administration of Federal law creating 
war risk insurance or contravene the 
rules and regulations made by the War 
Risk Bureau. 

Wherefore it follows that the rail- 
roads have little if anything on insur- 
ance when it comes to laws and their 
interpretation, and the rules and regu- 
lations affecting the business. 

It follows also from this web of 
legalities that automobile coverage, re- 
quiring as it does many kinds and forms 
of insurance to be complete, is affected 
from more angles, by law and the con- 
cept of law, than any other kind of 
insurance. Wherefore the burden of the 
automobile underwriter’s troubles is 
heavy, and many complexities are laid 
on the mind of the automobile owner. 

Automobile insurance is carried in 
five forms—fire, theft, collision, prop- 
erty damage and liability. As a gen- 
eral rule, fire, theft and collision are 
written by the fire companies, and lia- 
bility and property damage are written 
by the casualty companies, although it 
is possible for most fire companies to 
include property damage in their pol- 
icies. 

Under the laws of most states, how- 
ever, it is not possible for a fire com- 
pany to write liability, or for a cas- 
ualty company to write fire; hence the 
division outlined in the foregoing, and 
as property damage is essentially a form 
of liability, it generally is included—if 
wanted at all—in the liability policy. 

Thus the law compels the automobile 
owner, if he wants complete coverage, 
to take out at least two policies, in at 
least two companies. 

Out of this situation has grown a 
strong demand for complete coverage 
with one company, and preferably in 
one policy. This is in line with the gen- 
eral tendency in the commercial and 
industrial world—and probably is influ- 
enced by it to a considerable degree— 
to concentrate insurance. Big com- 
mercial and industrial enterprises have 
tended strongly to get their fire insur- 
ance, as far as possible, in one policy; 
which has influenced the development 
of large agencies, with their own engi- 
neering departments, with many strong 
companies in the office and with ample 
brokerage facilities to care for the 
largest lines. The same trend has de- 
veloped with respect to automobile in- 
surance, 

Realizing this, several casualty com- 
panies have organized fire companies 
with the same officers and the same fi- 
nancial backing, in order to give com- 
plete coverage; but if this in effect pro- 
vides for one-company underwriting, it 
does not and cannot provide for one- 
policy insurance. 

Instances of this movement are found 
in the recent organization by the Pre- 


ferred Accident of the Atwood Fire, and 
by the Aetna Casualty & Surety of the 
Automobile Insurance Company of 
Hartford. The last-named company has 
two liability outlets, as the Aetna Life, 
the third company in the Aetna group, 
is chartered to write this kind of insur- 
ance. 

Apparently in only two states is it 
possible under the law for one company 
to write all kinds of automobile cover- 
age; and apparently, also, only two 
companies have taken advantage of the 
law to provide in their charters for the 
writing of complete coverage in one 
policy. In Missouri the American Auto- 
mobile of St. Louis writes one policy 
under its charter to cover all five forms, 
and in Ohio the American Liability, 
now being reorganized to take over by 
merger the American Liability of In- 
diana, writing health and accident only, 
has been chartered to write all forms 
in one policy, and by May or June is 
expected to begin doing an automobile 
business on this basis. 

As the American Liability writes 
health and accident also, it is prepar- 
ing a special automobile accident policy, 
to be taken out by automobile owners 
only, covering disability resulting from 
accident while driving or operating a 
car, or riding in it, or from being struck 
by an automobile driven by any one. 

This policy will cover the owner, the 
members of his family and the chauf- 
feur; any or all of them. The idea is 
not original with the American Liabil- 
ity, but the application is. The North 
American Accident issues a policy of 
this kind to cover individuals only. 
Secretary and Manager W. R. Sanders, 
of the American Liability, has watched 
the results of this policy closely, and its 
success has influenced his decision to 
extend the operation of the plan to 
cover any or all of the owner’s family, 
including the chauffeur. 

The Insurance Company of North 
America has organized a casualty com- 
pany, and other new casualty companies 
are being talked of in fire insurance 
circles. 


DEPRIVED OF PROTECTION 

The recent decision of the Virginia 
Supreme Court of Appeals regarding 
surety bonds given to protect finance 
corporations against loss through the 
unlawful conversion of automobiles ts 
understood to mean that the finance 
company is deprived of the protection 
sought by recording its mortgages, 
deeds of trust, and retail title contracts 
with the dealer. With this protection 
gone, the surety companies that write 
bonds guaranteeing the finance com- 
panies against the conversion, sale or 
encumbrance of automobiles, find re- 
moval an important barrier to these 
acts. The only one who benefits is the 
purchaser. He is not bound by con- 
structive motive. Unless he has actual 
notice of such a lien in Virginia, his 
position is impregnable. 








RATES ON PACIFIC COAST 

While Pacific Coast automobile li- 
ability and property damage rates are 
intended to be in effect now, there is 
some controversy over the property 
damage schedule. Collision rates will 
gc. into effect later on. The date is 
not set. Meanwhile old rates apply un- 
til a definite announcement is made. 





The Canadian Good Roads Associa- 
tion will hold its seventh annual good 
roads convention and exhibition in the 
City of Winnipeg, Man., on June 1, 2 
and 3, 1920, at the Royal Alexandria Ho- 
tel. An interprovincial conference of 
highway officials in Canada and the at- 
tendance of the Canadian Federal 
Highway Commission will be special 
features at this meeting. 
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why not place it in that company referred to in an Examination Report (dated March = 
3, 1920) of the Insurance Department of the State of New York reading, in part, === 
as follows: — 


“The methods and practices adopted by the company in the 
adjustment or settlement of losses were given particular atten- 
tion during the course of the examination. Approximately five 
= thousand claims were examined and no evidence was found of an 
=— attitude other than one of absolute fairness toward those who 
= have become claimants or beneficiaries. Some of the provisions 
= of policy contracts which, if narrowly and technically construed, 
= might enable a company to compromise or possibly evade entire- 
ly the payment of a loss are given a broad and liberal interpreta- 
tion. Technical defenses were found to have been resorted to 
only, when after thorough investigation, the evidence obtained 
a raised a justifiable doubt as to the merits of a claim. The com- 
— pany’s attitude, therefore, has reduced litigation to a minimum, 
effected the prompt adjustment of losses and assured a satisfac- 
_— tory and equitable disposition of its contractual obligations. 
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= “This report shows the company to be in a sound financial 
condition with admitted assets of $5,289,435.49 and a surplus over 
all liabilities of $600,917.97. Since the last examination of the 
company its premium income has increased from $2,663,450.88 
to $4,461 ,587.37 for the yearly periods ending December 31, 1916, 
and December 31, 1919. Adequate reserves are being maintained 
to provide for the increase in liabilities which necessarily attach 
to such a material growth in business. 
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“The examiner is of the opinion that the affairs of the com- 
pany are being efficiently managed; that ample provision is be- 
ing made for all liabilities, and that the interests of its policyhold- 
ers are being properly safeguarded.” 


UNITED STATES CASUALTY COMPANY 


EDSON S. LOTT, President 
80 MAIDEN LANE - . : - - - NEW YORK 
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State Automobile Theft Legislation Analyzed 


By HARRY MEIXELL, Jr., Secretary, Motor Vehicle 
Conference Committee, New York 





























It is unnecessary to tell insurance 
men that great numbers of motor ve- 
hicles are being stolen annually in this 
country and that the losses therefrom 
aggregate millions of dollars. They 
know that and next to the actual owners 
of the cars have suffered most from the 
unbridled depredations of motor ve- 
hicle thieves. ‘They may not be so fa- 
miliar, however, with the efforts being 
made by state legislatures to deal with 
this intolerable situation. In conse- 
quence a review of the anti-theft mea- 
sures enacted by state lawmakers dur- 
ing the present year should prove time- 
ly and beneficial. 

Laws Passed This Year 

Delaware: This year’s special session 
of the Delaware legislature supplement- 
ed the state’s present anti-theft laws 
by adding the following to Chapter 6, 
of the Revised Code of the state. “Any 
person having in his or her possession 
any motor-cycle or motor vehicle from 
which the manufacturer’s serial num- 
ber or any other manufacturer's trade 
or distinguishing number or identifica- 
tion mark has been removed, effaced, 
changed, covered or destroyed, for the 
purpose of concealing or destroying the 
identity of such motor-cycle or motor 
vehicle shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined not exceeding two hun- 
dred dollars ($200) or imprisonment 
for a period not exceeding one year, or 
both at the discretion of the Court.” 
This measure is now awaiting the ap- 
proval of the governor. (S. B. 15) 

Kansas: During the special session of 
the legislature held in Kansas this year 
the General Statutes of 1915 were 
amended so that any person convicted 
of feloniously stealing a motor vehicle 
shall be deemed guilty of grand larceny 
and be punished by confinement at hard 
labor for not less than five years nor 
more than fifteen years. (H. B. 36) 

Another act authorizes the attorney 
general of the state to appoint any 
number of persons not exceeding ten 
to assist him in the enforcement of the 
laws relating to intoxicating liquor and 
the “registration of automobiles and 
motor-cycles and prohibiting the theft 
thereof or the buying and receiving of 
stolen property.” (H. B. 117) 

Kentucky: The regular session of the 
Kentucky legislature made a general 
overhauling of the state’s motor ve- 
hicle laws and in doing so provided that 
no motor vehicle should hereafter be 
registered unless it bore a motor num- 
ber. If there is no motor number or 
if- it is defaced or mutilated provision 
is made for the issuance of a new num- 
ber and the stamping of it upon the 
motor. Bills of sale must also accom- 
pany transfers of ownership in motor 
vehicles. (H. B. 323) 

Maryland: A law enacted at this 
year’s regular session of the legislatures 
in Maryland adds two new sections to 
Article 56 of the state’s Annotated Code 
and provides that every owner of a mo- 
tor vehicle shall supply the Commission- 
er of Motor Vehicles with satisfactory 
proof of his ownership of the vehicle 


and receive from said Commissioner a 
so-called “Certificate of Ownership.” 
This certificate is to contain a descrip- 
tion of the motor vehicle together with 
a statement of any liens or encum- 
brances which may be upon it and must 
follow the vehicle in all transfers of 
title, etc. Other provisions of the act 
make it a misdemeanor to destroy or 
alter identification marks on a vehicle 
or sell a vehicle knowing that its iden- 
tification marks have been destroyed or 
altered and provides means whereby in 
bona fide cases identification marks can 
be restored to vehicles from which they 
have been removed. (S. B. 390) 


Massachusetts: A bill enacted by the 
present regular session of the Massa- 
chusetts legislature amends Section 1, 
Chapter 249 of the General Acts of 1919 
so that the Section now reads as fol- 
lows: Whoever steals an automobile or 
motor-cycle, and whoever receives or 
buys an automobile or motor-cycle 
knowing the same to have been stolen; 
or conceals any automobile or motor- 
cycle knowing the same to have been 
stolen; or conceals any automobile or 
motor-cycle thief knowing him to be 
such; shall be punished by imprison- 
ment (in jail for a term not exceeding 
two years) or in the state prison for 
not less than five nor more than ten 


years. This measure awaits the gov- 
ernor’s approval.” (H. B. 1548; S. B. 
163) 


Mississippi: In this State a law has 
just been enacted by the regular session 
of the legislature making it “unlawful 
for any person, firm or corporation to 
sell, purchase or own any motor vehicle 
unless the seller shall furnish to, and 
the buyer shall take and preserve, a 
written memorandum signed by the 
seller showing the make and model, 
motor number and other identifying 
marks thereof and the name and ad- 
dress of the person from whom the 
seller purchased” This memorandum 
must be signed by two well-known per- 
sons as witnesses whose addresses and 
occupations are also to be shown. Pro- 
vision is made for the display of this 
memorandum to the proper authorities 
when required. Changing or mutilating 
the identifying numbers or marks on 
motor vehicles is forbidden. Breaches 
of the act are made punishable by a fine 
of not more than $500 or imprisonment 
in the county jail for not more than six 
months or by both. (8. B. 17) 

New Jersey: The current regular 
session of the New Jersey legislature 
passed the following bill amending Sec- 
tion 6 of Chapter 168 Laws of 1919, so 
as to make the Section read as follows: 
“That in every sale or purchase of a 
motor vehicle or vehicles in this state, 
the assignment or bill of sale required 
by this act shall have attached thereto 
an affidavit to be taken by the owner who 
is the seller if an individual, or by an offi- 
cer having knowledge of the facts if a 
corporation which affidavit shall recite in 
substance as follows: (1) that the en- 
tire purchase price which such seller 
agreed to pay when he purchased such 
motor vehicle, has been paid in full; 
(2) that there are no encumbrances, 
liens or claims against said motor ve- 
hicle except as recited in said affidavit; 
(3) that the seller is the bona fide own- 
er of such motor vehicle and has a legal 
right to sell and dispose of the same; 
(4) that there are no unpaid bills for 
storage, care, repairs or supplies fur- 
nished or provided for such motor ve- 
hicle for which a lien can be filed 


against said motor vehicle under the 
laws of the State of New Jersey or any 
other state.” 

According to the statement attached 
to the bill its object is to prevent fraud 
in the sale of stolen cars by causing an 
affidavit of facts to be attached to the 
bill of sale now required in connection 
with every sale of motor vehicle. The 
governor of the state, however, has ve- 
toed the measure on the ground that the 
“bill goes entirely too far’ and is likely 
to subject innocent persons to prosecu- 
tion. (S. B. 87) 

New York: Almost a dozen bills 
whose object is the prevention of the 
theft of motor vehicles are pending in 
the regular session of the New York 
legislature. The only measure, how- 
ever, which has so far moved to final 
passage by both branches and been ap- 
proved by the Governor is one which 
amends Section 436a of the Penal Law 
to provide that “A person who wilfully 
removes, defaces, covers, alters or de- 
stroys the manufacturer’s serial num- 
ber or any other distinguishing number 
or identification mark on any motor ve- 
hicle, as defined in Section 281 of the 
Highway Law or knowingly buys, sells 
receives, disposes of, conceals or know- 
ingly has in his possession any motor 
vehicle as defined in Section 281 of the 
Highway Law, from which the manu- 
facturer’s serial number or any other 
distinguishing number or identification 
mark has been removed, defaced, cov- 
ered or altered or destroyed for the 
purpose of concealment or misrepresent- 
ing the identity of the said motor ve- 
hicle, is guilty of a misdemeanor.” (S. 
B. 6) 

Rhode Island: A comprehensive anti- 
theft bill is now pending in the regular 
session of the Rhode Island legislature. 
Among its more important provisions 
is one imposing a stiff penalty upon 
any one who destroys or alters any 
of the identification marks of motor 
vehicles and does the same for one who 
has in his possession a vehicle with 
such marks destroyed or altered with- 
out having made explanation therefor 
to the proper authorities. It also for- 
bids, except in certain circumstances, 
the sale or purchase of a motor vehicle 
whose manufacturer’s number is _ ob- 
literated, erased or mutilated. Other 
provisions require a bill of sale to ac- 
company all] transactions in a motor ve- 
hicle to which, in the case of sales, 
assignments witnessed by two persons 
and acknowledged before a notary pub- 
lic must be attached. Section 3, Chap- 
ter 1354 of the Laws of 1916 is amend- 
ed so that upon the registration of a 
motor vehicle there is issued to the 
owner thereof a so-called “Certificate of 
Registration” which must be carried at 
all times upon the vehicle and be sub- 
ject to examination upon demand by 
any qualified officer. Finally the mea- 
sure provides that the theft of a motor 
vehicle or receiving, buying, conceal- 
ing, etc., of a stolen motor vehicle 
knowing it to have been stolen, shall be 
deemed larceny and shall he punishable 
by a fine of not more than $5,000 or im- 
prisonment for not more than five years. 
On second conviction the penalty is 
fixed at imprisonment for not more than 
twenty years. (8. B. 56) 

Line of Thought Similar 

In looking over the foregoing state 
measures which so far during 1920 have 
been aimed at the motor vehicle thief; 
the fact stands out that their provisions 


are very similar and are all grouped 
around a few central ideas like the 
preservation of the integrity of identify- 
ing marks, the use of certificates of own- 
ership or bills of sale and the imposi- 
tion of drastic penalties upon those 
found guilty of breaking the provisions 
ot the laws. Several states have laws 
pussed in previous years whereby 
efforts have been made to balk thieves 
by requiring garage keepers, repair 
men and others to keep_ records 
ot the motor vehicles which pass 
through their hands and to report 
to the police authorities at once any 
suspicious circumstances attending any 
motor vehicle entrusted to them. In 
addition provision is sometimes made 
for the licensing of these garage keep- 
ers and repairmen and for periodical in- 
spection of their premises by police 
authorities. 
Uniform Anti-Theft Law 


Meantime the Motor Vehicle Confer- 
ence Committee composed of represen- 
tatives from the American Automobile 
Association, Motor and Accessory Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, National Auto- 
mobile Dealers’ Association, Rubber 
Association of America, Inc., Trailer 
Manufacturers’ Association of America, 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, Inc., has been giving very care- 
ful attention to state laws designed to 
curb motor vehicle stealing and finds 
that they are open to serious criticisms 
on the following grounds: 

First: Only a few states have made 
to date a serious effort to pass com- 
prehensive anti-theft of vehicles laws. 

Second: Few of these states, have 
enacted laws which fully cover every 
detail of procedure which those who 
have given closest attention to the sub- 
ject believe necessary. 

Third: The procedure of one state 
differs widely from that of another and 
the mechanisms for the prevention, de- 
tection, arrest, trial, conviction and 
punishment of motor vehicle thefts 
bear such slight resemblance to each 
other that co-ordination and co-opera- 
tion between states is impracticable. 

With a view therefore to removing 
these deficiencies in state laws the Mo- 
tor Vehicle Conference Committee ap 
pointed a special sub-committee com- 
posed of J. Howard Reber, counsel for 
the Autocar Company, chairman; W. 
Eugene Turton, chairman, legislative 
committee, American Automobile Asso- 
ciation; C. A. Vane, counsel, National 
Automobile Dealers’ Association; S. S. 
Meyers, counsel, Motor and Accessory 
Manufacturers’ Association, to draft an 
anti-theft of vehicles law which should 
contain the most successful features of 
all existing state laws and should be 
designed for uniform adoption and en 
forcement by all of the states of the 
Union. This measure has been drafted 
and will soon appear in pamphlet form. 
After it has been subjected to comment 
and criticisms on the part of those best 
qualified to deal with the matter it will 
be prepared as a bill for introduction 
into the forty or more States which will 
hold regular sessions of their legisla- 
tures in 1921. Meantime despite the 
fact that only a few more than one- 
fourth of all the states have held or 
will hold sessions of their legislatures 
this year, nevertheless the volume and 
character of anti-theft legislation which 
they have considered and passed are 
deserving of the most favorable com- 
ment. 
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Common Sense Facts About Garages 





By CLARENCE H. BROWN, Fire Prevention Expert, R. C. Rathbone & Son, New York 
































One of the interesting developments 
in connection with the modern method 
of obtaining insurance protection is the 
relation which the insurance man of 
today bears toward his client, or pa- 
tron—if you prefer that term. In the 
not distant past the only recognized 
function of the insurance man was to 
seli insurance; as much of it and of 
as many kinds as he could induce or 
browbeat his victim into paying for. 

Today, that all is changed, The suc- 
cessful, broad-gauge specialist is as 
careful not to oversell as his predeces- 
sor Was anxious to do just that. In the 
days of yore you bought a policy much 
the same as you would a spool of 
thread; said what you wanted or were 
too weak-minded or wearied to resist 
the insistence of the fellow who in- 
sisted that he knew better than you 
did what you should have. It was a 
good deal like the family patent medi- 
cine cabinet; you looked in the index 
to see what you should do if your left 
ear itched and there was a dark brown 
taste in your mouth and found that a 
half teaspoonful of No. 7 every four 
days would set you right in three 
weeks, you took it and put your trust 
in Providence, It was much like that 
with insurance policies—the agent 
found you would take a policy for 
$10,000 and he supplied it to you, and, 
having collected the premium, hoped 
tu God you wouldn’t have a fire loss, 
or, if you did, that the company would 
settle with you for something that 
would come somewhere near letting 
yeu out without having you thirsting 
fcr the agent’s gore. 


New Kind of Insurance Agent 

The insurance agent of days gone by 
was apt to be the family barber, the 
village storekeeper, postmaster or some 
natural born failure who, unable to 
succeed in any other endeavor, had 
hung out a shingle bearing the legend 
“Real Estate and Insurance,’ and 
promptly developed into the commun- 
ity pest. But these days have gone, 
never to return. Insurance has_ be- 
come a highly technical subject engag- 
ing the attention and offering adequate 
return to men possessed of the ablest 
minds. It no longer is a trade or even 
a business, but is, in truth, a profes- 
sion. There are some “quacks,” to be 
sure, but by and large the insurance 
representative of this day is a man 
of more than average intellect who has 
made and always is making a study of 
his chosen work. The field has little 
room and no rewards for “The rich 
man’s son” or the inevitable failure. 

The insurance man of today, whether 
he be the broker of a large city or the 
insurance company’s agent in the small- 
er communities bears a relation to the 
assured that was unthought of a few 
years ago. The least important of his 
obligations is to secure the policy for 
his client. His real responsibility lies 
not alone in securing the right policy, 


but in so advising his client that the 
lutter is enabled to take advantage of 
the thousand and one details which in- 
fluence the rates so that he pays for 
that policy the lowest premium at which 
thorough protection will be assured by 
u responsible insurance company. This 
phase of the insurance man’s work is 
particularly well demonstrated today 
in the matter of garages of which a 
multitude are being built throughout 
the country every year. 


“Garage” an Elastic Term 


The word garage covers a multitude 
of sins, It means anything from a tum- 
bledown barn to a modern fire proof 
structure where every precaution is 
continuously taken to prevent’ the 
slightest interruption in the orderly 
carrying on of the business, Where 
the transition from a barn to a garage 
has been accomplished with no more 
difficulty than the taking out of the 
herses to make room for motor cars 
there is little that can be done which 
will result in lowering a high rate; but, 
where a garage is to be built from the 
ground up, there are many points to be 
considered and if proper attention is 
given to the sensible and purposeful 
restrictions imposed by the insurance 
companies the rate that will be given 
fcr insurance on that building will more 
than justify the slight additional ex- 
pense of the structure. 

Different states and different com- 
munities have different rules in con- 
nection with their building construc- 
tion, but the local insurance man eas- 
ily can and as certainly should be fa- 
miliar with all of them that apply to 
the section in which he carries on his 
work. The worth-while agent should 
be the one with whom the architect 
confers before a spade of dirt is turned 
or a line of plan or paragraph of specifi- 
cation is finally settled. If this is fol- 
lowed the garage man gets not only 
what he wants but what he should 
hive, the insurance company is better 
satisfied with a smaller premium and 
the local agent has given another evi- 
dence of good citizenship which adds 
to his fame and reputation. 


Garage Construction 


In the construction of a garage there 
are certain fundamentals which apply 
irrespective of the community in which 
the building is to be erected. For in- 
stance, the walls of the building should 
be of masonry and preferably should 
be independent of the walls of any ad- 
joining buildings. The openings in 
these walls should be placed, if pos- 
sible, in sections which do not adjoin 
other buildings, and if this arrange- 
ment is not possible, the windows 
should be made of wired glass set in 
hollow metal frames. Lacking these 
fire shutters should be provided, but 
either or both should bear the approval 
mark of the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Inc. 


The floors and roof should be of 
masonry construction with as few 
openings in them as is practicable and 
uli skylights should be constructed of 
metal frames, riveted and glazed with 
4, inch wired glass or % inch moulded 
giass, excepting over stairways, eleva- 
tors or other shaftlike floor opening en- 
closures where thin glass should be 
used. Not less than six inches of ma- 
suiry should enclose all stairs, eleva- 
tors etc., and all doorways and other 
openings in these enclosures should be 
protected by fire doors of a design and 
manufacture approved by the under- 
writers laboratories. Structural metal 
mcmbers should be insulated by two 
inches of masonry. 

Electricity 

Electricity, of course, is the desirable 
form of lighting and the installation 
should bear the approval of the local 
bureau having jurisdiction over such 
matters which also should pass on the 
form of switches and other contact 
devices, and where these are for pur- 
poses wherein their use may or can 
develop a spark they should be _ in- 
stalled at not less than four feet from 
the floor level. While not always prac- 
ticable it is much to be preferred to 
huve the heating boiler installed in a 
musonry room detached from the main 
building but whether detached or not 
the room should be masonry walled 
with an entrance from without the 
building only. In other words there 
should be no direct connection between 
the boiler room and the rest of the 
building. It is being taken for granted 
that either steam or hot water will be 
used for heating purposes, 

For the purpose of reducing the 
amount of combustible material within 
the building, and, also, to the end that 
a fire may be confined to the locality 
in which it starts, all partitions should 
be constructed of masonry. 

The foregoing are the very essential 
suggestions for the construction of gar- 
age buildings but they alone do not 
cover the whole of the items which 
euter into the question of obtaining the 
lowest rates. For instance: the ever 
present hazard in a garage is the pos- 
sibility of the igniting of gasoline vapor 
from open fires of some kind, For this 
reason all forges, torches, welding ap- 
paratus etc., should be contained with- 
in a room enclosed, as suggested, for 
the heating boiler, with no direct open- 
ing into the rest of the building. Gaso- 
line fumes, being heavier than air, will 
not rise and it therefore is desirable, 
wherever such a plan can be worked 
out to have the forges and open hearth 
equipment on a floor above that on 
which cars are stored or gasoline han- 
died. 

Handling Gasoline 

Gasoline should not be handled in the 
building other than for the purpose of 
filling the tanks of cars and this should 
be done only by a direct connected hose 


from the pump which in turn sucks 
from the supply tank, Both pump and 
tunk must be installed in accordance 
with the requirements of the local bu- 
reau having jurisdiction and they must 
be only of such design and construc- 
ticn as bears the approval of the Un- 
dcrwriters Laboratories. 

Riveted receptacles equipped with 
automatically closing covers should be 
used to contain all oily waste and these 
should never be permitted to retain 
more than one day's accumulation. 
Smoking in and about the premises 
should be prohibited, the prohibition 
should be enforced and large signs to 
this effect should be conspicuously 
posted, Chemical extinguishers bear- 
ing, the underwriters’ approval and fire 
pails of sand should be freely distrib- 
uted about the building and the in- 
stallation of this equipment not only 
provides a ready means for extinguish- 
ing a fire at its inception but has a 
direct bearing on the rate. 

Sprinklers 

With the foregoing suggestions car- 
ried out an ideal condition would exist 
if an automatic sprinkier equipment 
should be installed. This, of course, 
means considerable addition to the ini- 
tial expense, but if the business is in- 
tended to be a lasting one the rate sav- 
ing alone would eventually pay for the 
equipment and in addition to this there 
is the additional advantage in safe- 
guarding against an interruption of 
business, 

These are factors in connection with 
insurance rates which all agents should 
be familiar with and they are factors 
which he should use his influence in 
having considered by intending build- 
ers of garages. The companies that he 
represents would rather write good 
risks at a low rate than poor ones at a 
much higher rate. Owners of buildings 
iccated in proximity to a garage will 
rise and call him blessed if and when- 
ever his influence makes for a fire proof 
building instead of a fire trap and last- 
ly he is doing a distinct service to man- 
kind in general by reducing fire losses. 
To prevent a fire is far more satisfac- 
tory to all concerned than to indem- 
nify, as far as money will indemnify, 
for a fire loss, and it behooves the 
local man to do his all toward that end 
19 which mankind is untversally striv- 
ing. 

It is within the province of the local 
agent to educate the people of his com- 
munity to the fact that he wants to be 
and is competent to be their insurance 
adviser and bear the same relation to 
them in insurance matters that their 
lawyers do on their legal affairs, and 
no better way of gaining their confi- 
dence and respect can be found than to 
demonstrate to them the wisdom of 
seeking his advice before the building 
is designed. 

The business man’s triumvirate is 
the lawyer, the insurance man and the 
architect. 
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Guessing at the Meaning of Policy 


(Continued from page 27) 


izing the difficulty facing our policy- 
holders who want full protection, we 
have broadened our contract and would 
now pay damage caused by the acci- 
dental falling of an elevator conveying 
the assured’s automobile. 

“As we are not in the fire insurance 
business, we do not presume to be auth- 
orized on that subject. It is our opinion, 
however, that the word collision in the 
fire policies would not be sufficient to 
give coverage under their policies. If 
an elevator is a conveyance, does not 
the word ‘sinking’ meet the case? 

“However, as our policy covers an 
accident as described, it is hardly neces- 
sery for us to comment further.” 

Letter No. 5 

“As respects liability under the col- 
lision endorsement attached to the lia- 
bility policy, it is our opinion that the 
loss is covered by the policy. We would 
suo regard the claim if it was presented 
to us under our policy. The endorse- 
ment quoted in your letter covers dam- 
age ‘if caused solely by accidental col- 
lision with another object.’ It seems 





THOMAS DONALDSON 

quite plain that there was a collision. 
Certainly the elevator came in contact 
with something, and that collision un- 
doubtedly caused the damage. To say 
that there is no liability because there 
was no direct collision between the au- 
tomobile itself and that other object is, 
we think, taking entirely too narrow a 
view of the language used. The inten- 
tion of the policy is to protect the policy- 
holder against any damage caused by 
an accidental collision, whether the col- 
lision takes place between the automo- 


bile itself and some other object or 
between the vehicle upon or in which 
the automobile is carried and some 


other object. In this instance, the dan- 
age was done by the impact of the col- 
lision, and it is unimportant whether 
that impact was inflicted directly upon 
the automobile or only upon it after 
passing through some other object. 

“As to the claim under fire, theft and 
transportation policy, we think the po- 
sition of the company is also unfounded. 
The policy insures the automobile 
against collision ‘while being transport- 
ed in any conveyance by land or water.’ 
Applying to this language the rules of 
construction that in law and in good 
coerscience should be applied, it seems 
to us clear that this automobile was 
being transported in a conveyance by 
land. While being so transported the 
collision occurred and damaged the au- 
tomobile. We think the claim is cov- 
ered by the policy.” 

Letter No. 6 

“Regarding the accident which hap- 
pened to Mr. F’s automobile, I do not 
think there was any collision which 
would come under the Full Coverage 


Collision Clause. The automobile itself 
had no ‘accidental colliston with another 
object, either moving or stationary.’ 

“The wheels of the automobile were 
doubtless at all times upon the plat- 
form of the elevator, and there was no 
collision, unless it could be proven that 
the dafmage was done on the rebound 
of the automobile after the elevator 
struck the bottom. 

“Regarding the defense of the second 
company, under the transportation pol- 
icy——let me call your attention to the 
fact that collision as named in that 
clause does not refer to collision with 
the carrier but collision of the carrier 
itself, such as the collision of a rail- 
road car, or collision of a steamer con- 
taining the automobile. 

“While the transportation clause was 
never intended to cover the risk in an 
elevator, yet, strictly, there is no ques- 
tion but that an elevator is ‘a convey- 
ance by land’ and the clause covers 
damage to an automobile while being 
transported in any conveyance by land, 
when such conveyance comes into a 
collision. I think it is rather a far- 
fetched conclusion, and rather tough 
on the insurance company, but if there 
is any legitimate claim under their pol- 
icy | think it would come under the 
pelicy which covered damage while on 
a conveyance damaged by collision. 

“If it came to litigation, with the 
tendency of courts to construe a con- 
tract against the insurance company, I 
think Mr. F could probably collect un- 
der either policy; but even so, the loss 
and the risk was not one contemplated 
by either insurance company, and a fair 
reading of the words with the context 
in their usual meaning does not in 
either case cover this loss. 

“If the case arose under a policy of 
this company we would, perhaps, pay 
the loss fifty-fifty with the other com- 
pany. If ours were the collision policy, 
we would feel that we had been pretty 
liberal. If our interest had been under 
the transportation policy, we should 
feel that we had gotten out of a bad 
mess rather fortunately.” 

Letter No. 7 

“In this letter you state that Mr. F's 
automobile was being taken to the sec- 
ond floor of a garage on an elevator; 
that the elevator dropped to the first 
floor (or starting place), a distance of 
ten feet; that the car remained on the 
elevator in a practically unchanged po- 
sition, but that it was damaged to an 
extent claimed to be $200; that the car 
did not run off the elevator nor strike 
the shafting or floor of any projection; 
that the car was covered under the 


usual form of liability policy contain- 
ing a collision rider; also under the 
usual form of valued fire, theft and 


transportation policy. 

“After a careful review of these facts 
it is our judgment that if there is a 
proper claim under either policy con- 
tract, which is doubtful, it would be 
under the fire, theft and transportation 
pclicy for this insures against loss sus- 
tained ‘while in building, on road, on 
railroad car, or other conveyance.’ If it 
be held that an elevator is a conveyance 
as contemplated under the policy, then 
we would think the claim proper for its 
collision with the floor no doubt caused 
the damage to the automobile and this 
would not be materially different from 
a damage which might occur to an au- 
tomobile while contained in a railroad 
car in collision. We feel, however, that 
the proper remedy of the insured would 
be against the garage rather than under 
the contracts of insurance because the 
accident must have occurred through 
faulty mechanism of the elevator or 
faulty operation thereof.” 

Letter No. 8 

“We are in receipt of your favor of 
the 1st inst., in which you ask an ex- 
pression of our view as to liability 
where a car is damaged to the extent 
of $200, by the falling of a garage ele- 
yator, the car remaining upon the ele- 
vator floor in practically the same po- 
sition as before the fall; one company 
interested holding that such damage is 


not covered by collision insurance, the 
other that it is not covered under the 
transportation provision. 

“The collision provision covers dam- 
age to the automobile when caused 
solely by collision with another object. 
In this case there was no collision of 
the automobile itself with another ob- 


ject. 

“The fire, theft and transportation 
coverage provides for damage to the 
automobile while in building, on rail- 


road car or ‘other conveyance.’ 

“The car in question was a ‘convey- 
ance,’ viz., the elevator, and within a 
building, and liability therefore clearly 
falls under the transportation provision 
of the policy.” 

Letter No. 9 

“Reviewing the facts as set forth in 
your letter, 1 am of the opinion that a 
collision did occur and the same would 
be covered under a collision rider of a 
liability policy, also under the fire, thett 
and transportation policy.” 

Letter No. 10 

“In my opinion, if this case got be- 
fore a jury, either policy would be held 
to cover. I cannot speak concerning 
what was the theory underlying the 
fire company’s policy, but | will say 
that the theory underlying the casualty 
company’s collision policy, as | see it, 
did not contemplate coverage of this 
kind, although on reading carefully our 
clause, 1 believe it would cover the case 
nevertheless. 

“As 1 understand it, the casualty 
company’s idea was to cover the hazard 
of an automobile as an automobile; that 
is to say, while it was running upon the 
street or standing upon the street, but 
did not intend to assume the hazard of 
buildings and steamships and railroads, 
nor, even elevators. 

“My personal opinion is, that if a ship 
containing an automobile hits a rock or 
a building collapses on an automobile 
these are inherent hazards of the ship 
or the building rather than the hazards 
we intended to cover under an auto- 
mobile collision policy. 

“All this, however, is by the way, in 
my opinion, as | believe whatever com- 
pany pays the loss has a perfectly good 
action against the owner of the garage. 
Therefore, after all, the liability will 
be placed on the one who is at fault. 

“I do think that for the benefit 
of insurance in general it might be 
wise for each of the companies to as- 
sume half of the loss and then jointly 
sue the garage for the amount they 
paid.” 


FINANCE BUSINESS 
(Continued from page 29) 
mature in one sum. The dealers and 
buyers preferred that the maturities 

be spread over a number of months. 

By 1915 various aitempts were made 
by local companies to finance these 
notes for the dealers. The first really 
large company was the Guaranty Se- 
curities Corporation, New York, formed 
early in 1916. This company had an in- 
teresting and lively career. Now one 
of the largest such companies is the 
Continental Guaranty Corporation, New 
York, 

When the local banker discounted 
automobile paper, he paid the dealer, 
less the discount, and put the paper 
in the safe and forgot about it until 
due, Obviously, in time this became a 
strain on the local bank and the pres- 
ent type of finance companies found a 
ready market awaiting them. So they 
bought up these notes, trusteed them 
and issued against them collateral gold 
notes, which in turn they would sell to 
banks in all parts of the country. So 
they acted as broker, buying one class 
cf paper and selling another. 

The General Motors Acceptance Cor- 
poration lends money only on cars 
made with units of the General Motors 
Corporation. Estimates of the number 
of cars to be financed in 1920 by this 
Corporation are around 350,000 and the 
total number in the country 1,000,900. 
The dealers endorse the note of the 
buyer and the finance company comes 
back to the dealer in case of default. 
The number of defaults are surprising- 
ly few, 


PATTERSON ON MUTUALS 

(Continued from page 33) 
man should be held liable for any loss 
that would fall upon the principal. It 
is a duty of a trustee to protect prop- 
erty in his care and not to plaster it 
with liabilities not contemplated in his 
trusteeship. 

“Cheap” is the selling slogan of mu- 
tual insurance. Even if it were much 
cheaper than stock insurance the ad- 
vantage would still be doubtful, for if 
loss happens the owner wants prompt 
re:mbursement in a businesslike way 
and it is better for a property owner to 
economize, if necessary, in purchasing 
better see and 
cheaper 


articles where he can 
judge the quality of the 
grades. 

Sven if it were admitted that the 
n.utual policy gave equal protection, if 
an organization is operated to give the 
sume service there can be little saving 
in cost for the dividends paid to stock- 
holders of a stock company are very 
small indeed, perhaps not more than 
2 per cent on the average, a saving not 
werranted considering the quality of 
protection offered, and it is better to 
buy the best. 

STATE AUTOMOBILE REPORT 

An examination of the State Auto 
mobile Insurance Association-Automo- 
bile Underwriters, Inc., Indianapolis, 
has been made by Frank G. Haight, an 
actuary of that city. The examination 
was brought down to December 31, 1919. 
It shows total income for the year 
$406,925. The total disbursements were 
$277,899, leaving a balance of $194,837. 
Admitted assets are given as $193,737, 
total liabilities $158,773, net surplus 
over all liabilities $34,964. It appears 
that during 1919, this exchange was sub- 
jected to exceptionally heavy and un- 
expected fire losses. Its current check- 
ing account was not large enough to 
meet these losses as promptly as the 
claims department desired and the at- 
torneys preferred not to liquidate se- 
curities nor call in certificates of de- 
posit. Therefore, short-term loans were 
arranged to meet the situation. The 
actuary’s report shows that these have 
all been repaid with interest. The pre- 
mium income was divided as follows: 
Liability and property damage $110,453, 
collision $163,770, fire $47,631, theft 
$46,998, cyclone $255. The losses were: 
Liability and property damage $33,296 
gross; collision $117,622 net; fire $28,- 
202 net; theft $38,961 gross. Claim ex- 
pense $21,776. 


CROSSING THE STREET 

Justice Minturn of the New Jersey 
Supreme Court on April 10 ruled that 
persons in crossing a street have the 
right to assume that vehicles encoun- 
tered will be operated in accordance 
with the requirements of the law and 
not in a reckless manner in violation of 
its provisions in affirming the convic- 
tion of Wm. H. Elliott in the Essex 
County Court for manslaughter, com- 
mitted when his automobile hit Sidney 
Aarons on Broad Street in Newark op 
February 2, 1919. 





During the past two years the 
Arkansas Department of State High- 
ways has tried convict labor on roads 
and the experiment has proven success- 
ful. 





The State Automobile Insurance As- 
sociation, Indianapolis, is one of the 
newer entrants to the business. It® 
business last year amounted to more 
than $600,000. It operates only in In- 
diana and has about 27,000 subscribers. 





To haul Wisconsin dairy products, 
automobiles travel 60,000,000 miles im 
one year. 
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Loss of Use Should Be Sold 
With Property Damage Line 








By M. G. FOSTER, Manager, Liability Dept., 
Great Eastern Casualty 


























EE 
Loss of use coverage in connection 
with property damage insurance on 


automobiles is established. It is now 
of recognized value to the insured and 
to a great extent by him so accepted. 
This recognition 
quence to the growth of automobile in- 
and of knowledge of its re- 
quirements and 


is but a natural se- 
surance 
limitations. There is 
probably no class of insurance that has 
undergone so many changes in so short 
a period. 


Property damage insurance at the 
beginning ignored loss of use of prop- 
erty damaged as an insurable factor, but 
the accumulation of claims in which it 
involved, and in 


which payment was made, provided the 


was Many cases in 
companies with sufficient experience to 
clearly demonstrate its need and to fix 
a probable cost. Accordingly, two or 
three years ago, the companies general- 
ly provided for the inclusion of “loss of 
use” under property damage cover at a 
small additional cost, but optional with 
the insured. 

No one, I think, can doubt the 
dom of discontinuing the issuance of 
the form of property damage cover that 
excludes loss of use. We, and I believe 
most have insistently en- 


couraged agents to urge 


wis- 


companies, 
insureds to 


cover their liability for property dam- 
age including loss of use, if at all, and 
The 
car owner is just as liable for damages 


with a good measure of success. 





M. G. FOSTER 


for loss of use as he is for destruction 
of property and to fail to provide the 
coverage is not conducive to good busi- 
ness relations. It would be as reason- 


able to insure against liability for loss 
on account of injuries to white horses 
and exclude liability for damages to 
black horses. 


Proper and Adequate Coverage 
Essential 

I have already stated that the value 
of this coverage has been recognized. 
So also has its necessity and the com- 
panies will hereafter include it in their 
policies and discontinue the old form 
of cover. This is a forward move and 

a wise one. 
Improper or inadequate coverage in 
any 
both parties involved. 


is disastrous to 
Half way meth- 
ods are unprofitable, as much so in in 
The 
expects coverage for his potential loss, 


line of insurance 


surance as in anything. insured 


his agent procures it as far as the 


market provides, and when a claim 


arises involving loss of use, adjustment 
both 
restriction 


satisfactory to parties becomes 
difficult 


coverage for loss of use. 


under a excluding 
The insured’s 
attitude toward the company becomes 
one of unbelief so far as is concerned 
he company’s practice of fair dealing; 
for he did not in accepting the policy 
realize that his contract did not wholly 
protect him, and his agent is quite like 
ly to be replaced. 

The writing of two forms of property 
damage cover, one including loss of use 
and excluding it, 


increased cost of the former, has given 


one because of the 
an opportunity for unfair competition, 
principally because of the difficulty in 
bringing the car owner to a clear un- 
derstanding, and especially so as re- 
spects a competitor not above taking 
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You Can 





by Selling Him One of 
Our Automobile Policies 


Asricultural Ins. Co. 
Watertown, N. Y. 


short cuts. Though the difference in 
cost is small, it is often sufficient to 
“get the business.” 


Not to put out a commodity of in- 
ferior quality; to cover a part of the 
risk,—but to measure fully the ex- 
posure to loss and to adequately pro- 
vide coverage is, and should be, the in- 
surer’s chief concern. Insureds are 
not attracted by “cheap” insurance if 
the cheapness is attained through a sac- 
rifice of a form of protection fundamen- 
tally desirable. The average insured is 
quite well posted as to relative insur- 
ance values and he is most attracted by 
sound insurance. 

The duty of the insurer is clearly to 
cover as fully as is possible, in the 
policy form, the potential needs of the 
insured. 


The province of Ontario, Canada, 
plans to take over 1,600 miles of coun- 
try roads as provincial highways. The 
cost of improving these roads will be 
borne by the Dominion, the province 
and the municipalities. 


The Public Service Railway Company 
of New Jersey, have been getting out 
literature pointing out the dangers of 
riding in jitneys and auto busses. 


One of the most noticeable things at 
the recent Paris aircraft show was in 
the line of interior decoration. One 
expert stated that “pink boudoirs” are 
signs that the airplane has really be- 
come commercial, 


There were 7,680 passenger cars 


shipped from the United States in Jan- 
uary, 1920. 


Protect Him 
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Prohibition’s Effect Upon Motor 
Vehicle Accident Problem Outlined 




















Whatever may be the effect of prohi- 
bition upon the automobile 
hazard, it is evidently too early now 
for even those who are in the best posi- 


accident 


tion to observe results to detect any 
distinct betterment in conditions. Cer- 
tainly, it is too early for any decrease 
in claims resulting from careless driv- 
ing by intoxicated persons to be re- 
flected in the loss ratios of the com- 
panies, There isa considerable diminu- 
tion in the number of accidents that 
heretofore have been caused by intoxi- 
cation, but there appear to be other 
factors that have tended to equalize 
the loss ratio, so that it is impossible 
to tell just what effect prohibition has 
had on the business as a whole. 
Consider New York City as an exam- 
ple. Police Commissioner Enright is 
cf the opinion that owing to the short 
time prohibition has been in effect, it 
is impossible to arrive at any definite 
commissioner — pre- 
Underwriter a 


conctusion, The 
pared for The Eastern 
comparative report of the vehicular ac- 
cidents in New York City for the last 
six months of 1918 and 1919, which is 


reproduced here. 


Accidents in New York 


Kiiled Injured 
Month 1918 1919 1918 1919 
er ee 81 2243 2029 
i 58 80 2334 2320 
ear 77 92 2036 1995 
Oct +a ae 8&3 1799 2038 
SEE, -b - aistuigi oN 80 1955 1854 
SG Cascio eracd 2 59 1452 1584 
Grand Total 378 475 11819 11820 


The commissioner also has a record 
oi the arrests for operating a vehicle 
while intoxicated. From July 1 to De- 
cember 31, 1918, the number so arrest- 
ed was 99. In the like period of 1919, 
the number was 83. 

Out in Paterson, N. J., Chief of Po- 
lice Tracey is of the opinion that the 
people themselves have to be educated 
to take precautions against accidents. 
For that reason his department has in- 
stituted a campaign against careless- 
ness and to prevent accidents. The 
committee having charge of this cam- 
psign is composed of the best and the 
most practical citizens in the commun- 
ity. It ran for one week. At the pres- 
ent time Chief Tracey is not prepared 
to say whether prohibition has made 
any material change in the number of 
accidents but he believes It will surely 
have a tendency that way. 

Philadelphia and Baltimore 

Superintendent of Public Safety Jo- 
scph Robinson, of Philadelphia, submits 
a tabulation of automobile accidents 
during 1919 and the first two months 
of 1920, which is reproduced here. 





DRUNKEN DRIVERS DROVE THESE CARS 
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BR Com ere 274 12 
ME. ckrwla rectus woaw's 287 10 
MN. Sawin aneavec oe 200 10 
PEE. kav ccesveus 264 8 
September ......... 316 14 
CROC kc cds nwieese 323 14 
November ......... 313 22 
re 242 12 
1920 
ne ee 209 8 
PORTORTY 6 ccsiccase 127 9 


Just what has caused the heavy drop 
in accidents in February, 1920, as com- 
pared with February, 1919, the superin- 
tendent does not say, but leaves the 
cause of this gratifying result to con- 
jecture. 

Robert D. Carter, police marshal of 
Baltimore, says: “In my judgment I 
do not think that a continuance of pro- 
hibition will result in a material reduc- 
tion in accidents. In fact, I do not be- 
lieve that it has any effect whatever.” 

In Worcester, Mass., Chief of Police 
George H. Hill has a record showing 
that before prohibition went into effect 
July 1, 1918, and until January 1, 1919, 
the number of accidents reported was 
593. After prohibition went into effect 
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automobile accidents might be reason- 
ably looked for with a continuance of 
prohibition. 

Middle Western Towns 

In Detroit, a city that has grown tre- 
mendously and is one of the liveliest 
places on the map, the record is any- 
thing but encouraging. Deputy Com- 
missioner Walters says: 

“Considering the enormous increase 
in traffic during the last few years, we 
believe there has been considerable re- 
duction in the loss of life, persons in- 
jured, accidents and damage to auto- 
mobiles. We have no doubt that a con- 
tinuance of prohibition will materially 
reduce the number of accidents.” 

The commissioner submits a com- 
parative record for the years 1917 and 
1919. He remarks that although some 
of the returns show a decided increase 
iu 1919, it is to be remembered that De- 
troit has grown tremendously in the 
last few years and that the traffic has 
increased enormously, especially as re- 
spects commercial and heavy type vehi- 


cles. This is the record. 
1917 1919 
Auto accidents, minor*.. 4037 6775 
Auto accidents, serious.. 141 323 
Auto accidents, fatal.... 122 116 
Totals .........4300 7214 

Motorcycle accidents, 
ME aia oc vawae cece 170 90 





- * o 2 * 
Opinions of Police Officials and Traffic Men in Important 
Vege ° 
Cities; Plea for Records That Would Assist 
In Placing Moral Hazard 
Total Fatal July 1, 1919, to January 1, 1920, the Motorcycle accidents, 
1919 Accidents Accidents number was 690. The chief leaves  ocsiesse,,. Oe CCE 16 22 
os Ae 286 19 : ‘ Motorcycle accidents, 
February ......---. 261 FI rec necenaipccenar te hectic eo cnglmas ~~ eeeaaneaataes 2 3 
sali te ad ena 281 1 their own conclusions as to whether a —— 
PTE avicviges goes 264 13 riaterial reduction in the number of i ee 115 


*Incorporated with the figures above 
are cases where persons were not in- 
jured. 

Chief of Police Frank Smith of Cleve- 
land says: ‘‘National prohibition has to 
a great extent decreased intoxication 
and the fact that there are not so many 
intoxicated pedestrians, and drivers of 
vehicles certainly has a tendency to re- 
duce accidents. I am, however, unable 
to say with certainty what has been the 
decrease in traffic accidents due to pro- 
hibition.” 

Dayton’s Expertence 

In Dayton, Ohio, Chief of Police Alla- 
back says that during the first five 
months of 1919 there were 267 automo- 
bile accidents and during the last seven 
months of that year 466. The chief be- 
lieves that it would be impossible to 
say at this time what percentage of ac- 
cidents were caused by the use of in- 
toxicants during 1919. The monthly 
record of automobile accidents is as 
follows: 


I safe: aos, ordi eid Backs iow 42 
NN 5 ia Gna Nba Mord aca ait deere 14 
eS ee 
Td iccil Ginal Geant ocetereMtstodi gis ngiteumiar aeons 40) 
SEE Sires ori co ated Semiatle Helse Note 86 
BE Can Ma cighn chs a eine @ineleien ac wr § 63 
le a rer 
IR Wh oon Ss a cestont rahetdh cia goa ha 74 
ER ere ater 76 
Pre oric ay td Seen id wd aw ek 80 
a Sree ee 49 
MM” Soca hi ciekacus maa satwicsmed 65 

en ee re Se eee 733 


In Grand Rapids, Mich., Superinten- 
dent of Police Carroll notes a heavy 
falling off in the number of accidents, 
especially those caused by automobiles. 
He says that this reduction has been 
noticeable since the state went dry. 
In fact, bad accidents in Grand Rapids 
have fallen off 50 per cent and Superin- 
tendent Carroll is more convinced than 
ever that liquor and gasoline do not 
mix, 

Chief Burney of Memphis has no rec- 
ords that would be valuable in deter- 
mining the proper result of prohibi- 
tion, but is firmly of the opinion that 
with proper enforcement, a material 
reduction in casualties would result. 

Chief Barthell of Nashville is strong- 
ly of the opinion that prohibition prop- 
erly enforced will tend to have an ef- 
fect in reducing accidents. 

Chief Eberstein of Omaha points out 
that the state has been dry under state 
enforcement for considerable time. 
Nevertheless, a certain amount of li- 
quor traffic has been in evidence, but 
this has been reduced since national 
enforcement became a reality. Suffi- 
cient time has not elapsed to show any 
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definite accident trend one way or an- 
oiher. Motor vehicle traffic is constantly 
growing heavier and that period of the 
year when this traffic is highest has not 
been observed under national prohibi- 
tion. Therefore, it is impossible to 
arrive at any correct data now. 
Suggestion as to Records 

Captain H. A. Lewis of the Traffic 
Department, Portland, Ore., says: 
“Naturally prohibition is bound to have 
an effect on accidents as there is no 
doubt that intoxication is the cause of 
a great many. But so far no tangible 
result has been shown. It is my belief 
that in the ‘old days’ many men, 
through constant use, were more or 
less immune to the effects of liquor. 
Kven though they might have had a 
number of drinks, they were apparent- 
ly safe in operating an automobile. 
These same men, through lack of li- 
quor, have lost resistance to its effects, 
with the result that when they do get 
one or two drinks, they become intoxi- 
cated without realizing it and we have 
a great many accidents just now for 
this very reason. 

“When liquor is done away with and 
private stocks are exhausted, we shall, 
no doubt, have a decided falling off in 
automobile accidents. But we cannot 
hope for any great change in this re- 
spect during the next two years. It is 
a fact that nearly every case in which 
lisuor and automobiles mix results in a 
serious accident, accompanied by per- 
sonal injury and also loss of life. 

“TI would like very much to see all 
police departments keep a complete 
record of all accidents in such a way 
that the individual record of each driv- 


HUI) 


er, coming under their jurisdiction, 
would be available to the insurance 
companies. Through this method the 
companies would soon become aware 
of the known careless and reckless 
drivers and by taking steps to protect 
themselves against such men, would 
aid in the gradual elimination of care- 
less drivers. By this means we would 
finally reduce accidents to a minimum.” 


From Los Angeles comes word from 
Chief of Police Home that accidents 
there are still increasing, but that this 
is owing almost entirely to the increase 
in the number of machines operated in 
the city. There are 65,000 cars there 
but there have been few arrests for 
driving while intoxicated. Traffic acci- 
dents for the fiscal year ended July 1, 
1219 were 11,513 and for the first six 
months for 1920, 8741 and they are still 
iacreasing. 

Chief of Police White of San Fran- 
cisco says that since prohibition went 
into effect, there has been no material 
decrease in accidents in San Francisco. 


FEW HIGH PRICED CARS 
A price classification of motor vehi- 
cles in use in the United States in 1918 
has been compiled by Motor List Com- 
pany. It reads: 
Total Number Per Cent 


List Price Registered of Total 











Full Covers Aid to Business Getting 


By ELMER C. CARY, Liverpool & London & Globe 




















Automobile insurance covers, as now 
required by the insuring public, call 
for insurance against liability for per- 
sonal injuries, collision damage to one’s 
own car with or without the alternated 
deductible features, liability for dam- 
age, through the maintenance of an 
automobile, to the property of others, 
and in addition fire and theft protec- 
tion. All the above mentioned are sup- 
plemented by the additional cover for 
compensation insurance for driver, 
where required by law, and the exten- 
sion of protection against liability and 
property damage claims, to the person 
or persons driving the offending car 
with the full knowledge and consent of 
the owner. 

These covers, when written under one 
form, are what is known as a combina- 
tion, or combined form, of all automo- 
bile covers. The call for a contract of 
this kind one can readily see is in- 
creasing, as additional companies, with 
their casualty connections, are all now 
marketing or preparing to issue this 
combined cover. 

At the inception of the demand for 
this sort of policy the request came 
from the larger cities, but one by one 
the companies’ representatives in the 
smaller cities and towns are now mak 
ing applications for the contract. With- 


it, has had the effect of broadening 
their scope of underwriting and in 
many cases has induced them, by the 
introduction of casualty lines on auto- 
mobiles, to materially increase their 
other lines. 

This condition has not only affected 
the fire agents but has extended to and 
made possible the extension of the busi- 
ness of casualty agents, bringing them 
in touch with other connections that in 
due course have been beneficial to all 
concerned, 

The only material advantage in the 
issuance of the combined form of con- 
tract is the security of mind of the 
policyholder, who having purchased the 
full cover is content, if loss or damage 
of any nature should happen, that he is 
fully protected under one underwriting 
interest without the least friction as to 
the liability thereunder. Also by hav- 
ing the complete policy handled by one 
connection, the possibility of any one 
particular cover being overlooked is 
obviated, 


The third fatal accident at the Heller 
Field, Newark, N. J., occurred Sunday, 
April 11. This field is said to be the 
shortest aerial mail field in the coun- 
try. 





Goods transported by motor truck 
are only handled twice—loading on to 
the truck and unloading at consignee'’s 
store, 

One factor alone, that of safety of 
commodities and merchandise, has 
caused the motor truck, especially on 
short haul routes, to be given prefer- 
ence by a great many business houses. 


UN 
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GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 








Automobile Insurance 








A 3 South William Street 


United States “Lloyds,” New York, N. Y. 


(Organized 1872—Incorporated 1918) 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., 
of London, England 


(Stock Company—Organized 1824) 


Appleton & Cox 


(Marine Dept.) of London, England 
(Incorporated 1720) 


ATTORNEYS 


An Attractive Proposition! 


| Royal Exchange Assurance 
| 
| 


The Tokio Marine Insurance Company 


i (U. S. Marine Branch) of Tokio, Japan 
| (Organized 1879—Incorporated 1906) 


NEW YORK | 
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An Anchor to Leeward 





By CARROLL E. 


ROBB, New York 





























An underwriter whose name has van- 
ished into a no doubt deserved oblivion 
and whose energies we may hope are 
now turned to better purposes, once gave 
it as his opinion that automobile in- 
surance represents the lowest form of 
It is unkindly, in a 
special automobile edition, to dig up 
out of the bad, dismembered past such 
memories as these; yet, with the scen- 
ery what it now is, it is not unnatural. 
There are men who say (to vary the 
metaphor without leaving the zoological 
kingdom) that the constitution of the 
present automobile insurance world, its 
structure, rules, customs and observ- 
ances, has no more life or power for 
good about it than have those gaunt re 
mains of the scaly brontosaurous which 
are of such priceless value in the mu- 
seum, and of such little worth as meat. 

Yet, the prospect is not altogether 
closed. Some lightening may be seen, 
perhaps even a narrow panel of clear 
daylight ahead; an opening, or the be- 
ginnings of an opening, not yet so deep 
as a well nor so wide as a church door, 
which yet will serve. 


animal existence. 


Driving Forces 


We speak often (many of us bitterly 
too) of Conference rules, of tariff rules, 
of underwriting rules, as though they 
were all parts and parcels of one and 
the same thing, and that thing were 
this: The arbitrary promulgations of 
fallible and most often failing commit- 
tees. We sometimes speak, too, of the 
‘law of gravity,” or the “laws of New- 
ton.” Now, the planets have gone swing- 
ing on their courses, covering their 
“equal areas in equal times,” for so long 
an age before the birth of Newton, and 
will doubtless continue to do so for so 
many ages after the distribution of his 
dust, that his discoveries, his thought, 
his life, cannot be supposed to be so 
much as a perceptible episode in the his- 
tory of those laws which he explored. 
These planets follow not the laws of 
Newton, but the driving of forces which 
are in themselves the law. 

It is a bold thought that the business 
of underwriting has in itself laws of 
such exactness and persistence as raise 
it, not indeed to a course among the 
stars, but to the level of a science and 
profession; that the rules of underwrit- 
ing associations are equitable only in so 
far as they declare these principles 
which have existed in hiding since be- 
fore the first policy was countersigned; 
and enduring only in so far as they are 
equitable. It is a still bolder thought 
that the automobile branch of this busi- 
ness, that brief new offspring, that child 
with a talent only for turbulence, is in 
itself an inheritor of this same high 
rank. Yet in these bold thoughts be all 
al! the prospects of the future. 

There is, to be sure, no revealed reli- 
gion in the underwriting business. The 
principles which govern it, if such there 
be, are not flashed in fire from Sinai, 
nor nodded in the thunder from Olym- 
pus. They have rather the secret and 
subterranean character of the small ten- 
drils of roots; which grow at first creep- 
ingly, and then crowdingly, into crev- 





ices in stone, into chinks in mortar, un- 
til at last they bulge and swell with 
the draw of derricks and crack the foun- 
dations of houses. A great many houses, 
in the insurance city, have tumbled from 
such causes, 


Can’t Be a Law Unto Oneself 
You cannot be a law unto yourself, 


even in insurance. The trail of the 
years is strewn in no stingy manner 
with the monuments of those who 
thought otherwise. Especially is this 


graveyard splendor visible in the track 
of the automobile branch. This division 
of the business is not yet twenty years 
old; yet how many times have we seen 
an ill-informed and ill-equipped young 
man, perhaps a clerk familiar with the 
work of one desk, perhaps a mechanic 
with some knowledge of motors and 
none of underwriting, perhaps a claims 
adjuster, perhaps a stranger who had 
the face to offer himself, with no breadth 
of underwriting experience, with no ac- 
cumulation of general insurance wis- 
dom, with no knowledge of the field, 
with no perspective behind him and no 
vision before him; how often have we 
seen such a young man, put in charge 
of an important and growing depart- 
ment, disregard the rules not of the 
conference but of common sense, throw 
overboard the teachings of a century’s 
experience, run past all the danger sig- 
nals, and after a brief and luminous 
career be retired with the unanimous 
consent of his superiors. The mills of 
the gods are not the only instruments 
provided with a grinding edge. 


Finance Company Business 


Take the matter of the finance com- 
pany business. The largest of these 
corporations had to offer premium in- 
comes of a quarter of a million, half a 
million, a million dollars a year. This 
bait was held out before the eyes of 
men with neither experience enough to 
dread it, nor keenness enough to ex- 
amine its nature. Here it was said, is 
a big line for a big underwriter; be 
bold, be determined, meet the necessary 
rate, and double at one stroke your de- 
partmental income. 

Now, the glaring thing about it all 
was, that these big lines were not big 
lines at all. Here was no such thing 
as gambling on a great fire or marine 
risk, where (just for once) you might 
by the grace of God and a horseshoe 
get through your policy period without 
a fire. These great risks were not great 
risks at all. They were collections of 
humdrum little risks, cross sections’ of 
the less desirable part of every day’s 
business. The cars were mostly low- 
priced; the locations were mostly in 
cities; and men who would not in their 
senses have cut rates upon single low- 
priced cars in theft centres, cut the 
heart out of the schedule (and did it 
on non-cancellable policies into the bar- 
gain), in order to secure nothing but 
an enormous multiplication of those 
same risks. There was no gamble about 
it; there was no new kind of business; 
no uncertain factors at all. The ques- 
tion was simply a question of rafe upon 
the low-priced car of Tom, Dick and 
Harry in the centres of population. Now, 
an automobile underwriter who does not 
know the answer to this question would 
do a graceful and manly thing by re- 
funding to his employers all the salary 
they have paid, and retiring to a brick 


yard. Yet, automobile underwriters 
took these risks, because they were 


blinded by the glare of today’s pre- 
miums, because they were not seasoned 


underwriters at all. This particular 
practice is stopped now; rates are not 
cut today upon this class of business. 
And the reason is, not that the Con- 
ference forbade it, but that those crude 
laws of common sense which have been 
working in their primitive way since be- 
fore Noah’s time, worked out at last a 
brisk and brilliant chaos in the offices 
of the offenders. 


Field Competition 


Or, take the question of field compe- 
tition. How many young men have said: 
If only I could pay 5 per cent more in 
such and such agency, I could get all 
their business. How many old men, 
hearing this, looked ahead for six 
months, and thought: Yes, my friend, 
you would get it today; and in less than 
a year, you would be in the same fix 
again, only the level would be just so 
much higher. Work in the field is a 
slow thing, and a patient thing, and a 
very interesting thing. When a young 
automobile underwriter from a Home 
Office desk, often from a company just 
launched in this business, or an out- 
sider scarcely planted for any line of 
business, goes forth upon one brief, 
swift-moving cruise among agents who 
never saw him before, and may never 
see him again, it is no matter for sur- 
prise if he hears mostly requests for 
excess commission. What else should 
the agents ask of him? Yet, if he meets 
these requests (as discouragement and 
ambition alike prompt him to do), it is 
no great while before he finds that other 
companies are meeting him; and he con- 
cludes in his sorrow that all men are 
thieves. 


Work in the field is a profession by 


itself. The field man lives with his 
agents, works with them, wins their 
confidence, knows’ their innermost 


minds, keep himself in their thoughts, 
teaches them to think of him when they 
think of good business, and has his 
eves everlastingly open for any least last 
little point in the world which he can 
turn to his own or his agent’s advan- 
tage. The department manager in the 
home office, who cannot know every 
agent in the land, must yet know his 
field; be the personal friend of all of 
his company’s field men, win their con- 
fidence, keep them posted on any latest 
detail, show them that he knows his 
business and understands that they 
know theirs. It is a job for executive 
talents, for some knowledge of men. 
The business that is gotten by these 
means does not grow over night; but 
it piles up like the pyramids. The men 
who know how, do not like bad faith nor 
insane competition. 


Harmony Between Fire and Automobile 
Interests 


take the matter of harmonious 
action between fire and automobile in- 
terests. The automobile department 
cannot go it alone; cannot jeopar- 
dize the main line interests, cannot 
disregard the larger view of the 
company. And, yet, automobile often 
follows tendencies quite distinct 
from fire. It may be written profitably 
in small places not desired for fire; it 
may not be safe at all in large cities 
where the fire is choice; it does not fit 
well into the fire agency system, be- 
cause no division of liability (the very 
foundation of the American agency sys- 
tem) is necessary. The automobile man- 
ager must combine the vision to see the 
broad interests of the company and the 
tact to work with the fire men, with 


Or, 


the independence to perceive and utilize 
the points at which the ways must part 
for the benefit of both sides of the 
house. Fire field men are none of them 
able, and few of them willing to spend 
a great deal of time on automobile mat- 
ters—which gives another problem to 
the automobile manager. Whether he 
rely entirely upon such time as the reg- 
ular field men can give, or travel ex- 
tensively himself, or build up a corps 
of specialist automobile field men 
(who must work under the old fire 
men) demands of no_ small_ sort 
will be made upon his tact, his 
judgment, his persuasiveness and his 
resolution. If he successfully solves 
such riddles as these, he will not have 
a great deal of time or patience left for 
cutting rates or demoralizing conditions 
which it is very much to his interest 
to keep stable. 


Experience Data 


Or, take the matter of experience 
figures. It is an elementary proposition 
that experience does not come in a day, 
even in automobile business; and, when 
it does come, it not infrequently brings 
with it a large bouquet of that fine flower 
called vain regret. Both the keeping 
and the judging of experience figures 
from month to month or year to year 
require some degree of intelligence. In 
a business in which rates have changed 
sv often as in automobile, a record kept 
upon a loss ratio basis (losses against 
premiums) has no sort of consecutive- 
ness from one year to the next, is of 
little value in guaging the future of a 
given agency’s business, and of no 
value at all in determining adequate 
rates. Records based upon burning (or 
stealing) ratio (losses against liability) 
are of value in determining adequate 
rates, and do show variations of hazard 
year after year; but they are very diffi- 
cult to translate into language which 
will show profit or loss on a given 
agency’s business. Figures kept strictly 
upon the basis of policy years show 
nothing until the end of the second year, 
at which moment they may be useful in 
explaining the causes of disaster, but 
scarcely so in averting the stroke be- 
fore it has fallen; while figures kept 
upon a running basis (cash in and cash 
out) must be leavened with so large an 
element of speculative correction as to 
require very cautious reading. Auto- 
mobile business is a new line for many 
companies; is a tremendously growing 
line for all companies, and both as to 
premiums and losses is a seasonal line 
with the added complication that the sea- 
sons do not coincide. It is moreover a 
business, the major hazards of which 
have changed completely in the last 
few years. What is required of the re- 
sponsible underwriter here is not so 
much what is called “a good head for 
figures,” as an absolutely clear under- 
standing of the precise objects which he 
desires to illuminate. We have all of 
us heard figures gravely quoted to show 
ends, which were simply preposterous— 
loss ratios on a few months’ business, 
where the unearned premium (a purely 
speculative element) was three-fourths 


of the whole; loss ratios over an ex- 
tended period which embraced whole- 
sale changes in rates; theft figures 


which jumbled together classes of cars 
upon which there are no thefts and 
classes upon which the theft hazard ex 
ceeds all others combined. The point 
is simply this: That the automobile 


underwriters who survive are going to 
be men of a fundamentally sound un- 
derwriting education; 


and that such 
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men as these are builders, and not dis- 
turbers of good practices. 
Congestion Hazards 

Or, take the question of congestion 
hazards. We think of automobile busi- 
ness as being single lines. Yet the great- 
est element of fire hazard today is not 
the road loss, but the garage fire. We 
write dealers risks, sometimes in small 
centres away from protection, or in 
frame buildings; we write individual 
“ars any or all of which may at some 
time be assembled in large groups in re- 
pair shops, paint shops, summer hotel 
garages, public garages before the thea- 
tre, subject to one fire; and we write 
a volume in a single city which might 
be turned into a solid loss by a con- 
flagration. This is underwriting which 
requires knowledge of at least the fun- 
damental principles of the fire business; 
and a length of vision which goes a little 
further than the current year’s lucky 
record. Great conflagrations do not 
come every year; but they come. Smash- 
ing big garage losses do not happen to 
every company every day; but in the 
course of an underwriter’s career, they 
are as certain as the phases of the moon. 

Or, take any question that you please. 
The purpose here is not to furnish forth 
a text book upon automobile under- 
writing; but only to drive home the 
somewhat novel proposition that auto- 
mobile business is sufficiently allied to 
the broad profession of underwriting as 
to require some intelligence for its suc- 
cessful prosecution; and that this re- 
quirement is in the long run itself a 
guarantee of stability. 

A Maxim of Cynical Philosophers 

It is a maxim much favored by cyni- 
cal philosophers that the major punish- 
ments of this world fall not upon crimes 
but upon blunders. But for underwriters 
it is necessary to supplement this 
thought with the reflection that crimes 
against good sense are all of them blun- 
ders into the bargain. The present Con- 
ference rules may be all wrong, or up- 
side down or wry necked, or what you 











Work of Canadian Association 














For over a year some of the auto- 
mobile writing companies in the United 
States have had under consideration a 
project to unite in one organization all 
the carriers, fire, marine and casualty. 
Because of other pressing matters, this 
subject has not received as much con- 
sideration as it otherwise might. In 
Canada, the plan was carried out a con- 
siderable time ago and is working well. 

Just how the consolidation of auto- 
mobile insurance interests has worked 
in Canada is told by John B. Laidlaw, 
president of the Canadian Automobile 
Underwriters’ Association. Writing to 
The Eastern Underwriter from Log 
House Goif Club, Kissimmee, Fla., Mr. 
Laidlaw says: 

“About a year ago the insurance 
companies writing automobile insurance 
in Canada were faced with a situation 
that seemed to be leading directly to a 
rate war. For several years there had 
been two associations, one composed 
principally of fire and marine companies 
which named rates and approved forms 
for fire, transportation and theft insur- 
ance, the other association taking juris- 
diction over public liability insurance. 
Loth associations made rates for colli- 
sion and property damage lines. 
please. Doubtless, they will be changed, 
if any of these dismal possibilities be 
so. But doubtless also, the fundamental 
rules of sound practice, which can be 
obtained only by organized co-operation, 
which are vital to the business of insur- 
ance and therefore, to the commerce of 
the country, will be more and more 
firmly established. 

And, so, here is our anchor to leeward. 


“There was an understanding that 
each association would maintain the 
rates of the other, but some companies 
were members of one association and 
not of the other and the position of 
companies which were loyal members 
of both associations was steadily be- 
coming more unsatisfactory. 

“An effort was made to bring all com- 
panies into one association, which met 
with general approval, and nearly every 
company joined. They have all been 
loyal members. 

“The new association, under the name 
Canadian Automobile Underwriters’ 
Association, took jurisdiction for the 
first year over the central provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec. This year, by 
joint consent, jurisdiction has been 
taken over the business in the re- 
mainder of Canada. 

“Where there were local associations 
in existence, as at Winnipeg, Calgary, 
and Vancouver, they are affiliating with 
the Canadian Automobile Underwriters’ 
Association and will be supported by it. 
They will have jurisdiction over com- 
missions and will be consulted in re- 
gard to rates and the variations neces 
sary to meet the local conditions of 
traffic, storage of cars and the exper- 
ience on theft insurance, 

“The methods of business and forms 
of policy and endorsements or riders to 
extend cover are to be the same 
throughout Canada. The Canadian 
Automobile Underwriters’ Association 
will compile statistics of business and 
losses and will continue the work they 
carried on last year in the effort to re- 
duce the growing evil of car stealing. 

“The system of specific rating of cars 





has been adopted both as to fire and 
theft, while the ratings for liability, 
property damage, and collision have 
been simplified both as to private and 
commercial cars. Differences have 
been made between rates in the large 
cities, towns, and rural districts. 

“Committees of the Canadian Auto- 
mobile Underwriters’ Association have 
been in close touch with the associa- 
tions in the United States and the new 
rates are an adaptation suited to the 
Canadian conditions from those adopted 
by the National Conference and the 
Workmen’s Compensation Bureau. 

“So far the union of all companies in 
one association has worked well and 
has met with generous support.” 

SENTIMENTAL RISK 

One of the brokerage offices in New 
York which has done a large automo- 
bile business for many years has $15,- 
000 insurance on a car that would prob- 
ubly bring only $200 if sold today. The 
purpose of the insurance appears to 
be purely sentimental. The machine 
is one of the first models, among the 
high priced cars. The original owner 
is dead but his widow keeps the car 
in order and it is always ready to be 
taken out, just as if the owner were 
alive. Perhaps it may not appear on 
the street more than twice during a 
year. It cost $15,000 when new and is 
covered under a valued policy, for 
which the present owner must natur- 
ally pay a high rate. She has eighteen 
other cars in various places. If any- 
thing happened to the old car, with its 
many brass trimmings, it would be a 
total loss from an underwriting stand- 
point. 

Motor trucks are being used success- 
fully to fill the needs of the communi- 
ties along the Kansas City Northwest- 
ern Railroad, which suspended opera- 
tions several months ago. It was the 
first test of the truck as a substitute 
for the railroad. 
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The Future of Aircraft Insurance 
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In the writer’s opinion the future of 
commercial aviation and, in its train, 
aircraft insurance, is a very uncertain 
and problematical subject resting solid- 
ly on the presence or otherwise of Gov- 
ernment appropriation and encourage- 


of this great public support, and, also, 
in view of the much more favorable 
conditions existing for successful com- 
mercial air carriers, the shorter dis- 
tances, the establishment of innumer- 
vble aerodromes and service fields, the 











AEROPLANE TELESCOPING WITH A ROOF 


ment, which support, originally ex- 
tended in a small way, is now certainly 
in process of withdrawal by our Wash- 
ington politicians. Flying commer- 
cially, and by that I mean the main- 
tenance of regular air routes for aero- 
pianes, mail, passenger and freight 
traffic, will in this generation, probably 
remain almost prohibitive in cost and 
can hardly outweigh the benefits of 
speed derived. The latter gain will un- 
doubtedly be more’ than counter- 
balanced by the difficulty and practical 
impossibility of maintaining set times 
for flight and allround efficiency of 
operation. This opinion is held in 
spite of the very creditable perform- 
ance of our experimental mail carriers, 
now a discontinued service. 


The writer is fortunate in having 
spent three years, more or less, of the 
war in the British Air Service where 
the development of fighting, bombing, 
photographic and reconnaissance ma- 
chines attained a high state of effi- 
ciency for the work involved, and he 
has flown and watched the progress 
of development of a large number of 
the best models and designs produced. 

It has, therefore, been my privilege 
to learn something of the practical side 
of aircraft insurance and the future 
possibilities of heavier than air flying 
in general. England realizes the vital 
importance to her safety of an ever- 
ready and prepared air fleet and al- 
though financially ill able to afford it, 
has laid down a gigantic aerial pro- 
gram and is rendering every material 
aid and encouragement to civilian com- 
mercial enterprises, besides maintain- 
ine a powerful independent air force 
as a military measure. 


In that country, therefore, because 


thorough mapping of air routes and 
marking of all railway stations for 
acrial identification, gradual develop- 
ment in the industry can most cer- 
tainly be anticipated. Where the gen- 
eral use of aeroplanes increases so will 
the demand for insurance coverage and 
the aircraft. insurance’ business will 
grew in proportion. 

It is to be deeply deplored that the 
meny and large aircraft industries es- 
tablished in America because of our 
war need, the efficient personnel of our 
aviation corps and the splendid general 
impetus given flying are to be allowed 
to dwindle away to our prewar state of 
unp-’eparedness in the air and our 
former neglect of our opportunities in 
this respect. 

As regards the underwriting side of 
aircraft, I believe only a very great 
deal of experience in writing the class 
can indicate in a rough way the ap- 
proximate rates commensurate’ with 
the hazards involved. Fire will al- 
ways be an ever present risk, but only 
to a slightly greater extent than in 
automobiles. The possibility of fire 
while in flight has been greatly exag- 
gerated and is of extremely rare occur- 
rence. Theft insurance will, of course, 
not come into serious demand until 
aeroplanes are in much more general 
use than at present—there are too few 
experienced pilots and the casual ar- 
rival of a machine still produces quite 
a sensation most anywhere. 

For liability and property damage 
there will be a very evident demand 
but losses cannot be very overwhelm- 
ing thereon and rates need not be par- 
ticularly excessive. The real hazard 
to the insurance company lies in col- 
lision, not in the air, for that is indeed 
rare, but collision with the ground in 


landing either on the aerodrome or in 
a chance field through some mishap. 
I have so often seen, and have inci- 
dentally quite often myself, through 
some slight miscalculation or careless- 
ness, seriously damaged the machine 
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supervision is maintained as to the 
qualifications and general experience 
of the pilots. 

Although far from pessimistic by na- 
ture, [| confess I cannot see much ahead 
in our air development without a radi- 








AEROPLANE COMES TO GRIEF IN NEW JERSEY 


practically beyond repair while making 
a landing and this is so frequent and 
usual that it is easy to appreciate the 
claims to be expected from this source, 
particularly, unless strict and capable 


cal change for the better in govern- 
mental supervision, encouragement and 
general wish and desire to place the 
United States first and foremost, its 
rightful place, airwise. 

















Aviators Want Replacement, 


Insurance of Aircraft Demands Highly 
Developed Service Organization 


Not Indemnity 























Tulsa, Oklahoma, is one of the best 
places in the United States from which 
to observe the practical uses of air- 
craft. In fact Tulsa, with its surround- 
ing forest of oil derricks, is fast becom- 
ing one of the aircraft centers of the 
country. 

The New York City man and the 
Easterners generally still look upon the 
airplane as a toy or a device for the 
government to play with and deliver 
mail matter at a loss. The East has 
its railroads traversing the country in 
all directions—a veritable mesh of 
trackage. But as soon as one encoun- 


ters the first great range of mountains 
extending Southwestward through the 
States communication by rail becomes 
less easy. Throughout this mountain- 
ous area there are many towns between 
which railroad communication is ab- 
normally slow. Twenty-four hours may 
be consumed in going from one impor- 
tant point to another by rail, whereas 
an aeroplane could make the trip in a 
few hours—maybe only two hours. 

Why not use a motor car, some will 
say. The answer is, the roads, or heavy 
snow. 

But it is in the Middle and Far West 
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that the aeroplane has found its field. 
There railroad construction practically 
ceased long ago. That construction was 
overdone at one time and the country 
had to catch up with it. Then the atti- 
tude of the government and the public 
toward railroads became such that their 
credit was impaired, their borrowing 
ability curtailed and now the country is 
crying out for better railway communi- 
cation but there are few brave enough 
to venture their money in a politically 
hamstrung and _ handcuffed public 
utility. 

This situation has helped the air- 
craft industry in the West. There are 
any number of important points in the 
great oil country that have no direct 
railroad connection. As aircraft fly the 
distance to be traversed may be one 
hundred miles. By train, seven hun- 
dred. Just now the oil business is boom- 
ing and will continue to be for some 
time. Oil drillers must be kept in sup- 
plies and parts for their machinery. To 
stop the flow of a good well because of 
a breakdown in the rigging may mean 
the loss of hundreds of dollars each 
hour the equipment is out of commis- 
sion. Delivery by rail is slow. Use of 
automobiles is often impossible, for 
the roads are unworthy of the name. 
They are crooked as a snake and motor- 
ing is one continual battle with mud, 
clay and sand, 

Dollar a Minute 

Consequently the oil country is well 
supplied with aircraft and their practi- 
cal use is being demonstrated daily. 
For the oil country is full of men with 
money in plenty. Adventurers, specu- 
lators, sightseers and real oil men are 
to be seen on every hand. News of a 
new well coming in reaches town. The 
well is 25 or 50 or 100 miles away. 
There is a stampede to get there. 
Automobiles are hired, borrowed or 
stolen and tthe road becomes alive with 
seekers after excitement or gain. Some 
never reach their destination. 

To go by aeroplane costs a dollar a 
minute, flying time. But that is no ob- 
stacle. There are hundreds who pay no 
heed to the cost. The one idea is to 
get there. Supplies and needed ma- 
chine parts are rushed forward and 
there is practically no interruption in 
the work of extracting riches from the 
oil-laden soil. 

Suppose a well is bringing in fifty 
barrels an hour. An interruption of 
twenty-four hours would mean the stop- 
page of 1,200 barrels, which at $3 a 
barrel represents $3,600. An aeroplane 
suitable for delivering supplies and 
parts is worth not over $2,500. Is it any 
wonder that aircraft are being used in 
the oil regions? 

Travel by rail costs about five cents 
a mile; by aeroplane a dollar a minute, 
but in most cases the aeroplane travels 
75 miles an hour as a minimum speed 
and oftentimes as high as 125 miles an 
hour. As values mount and time be- 
comes more valuable the insuring of 
aircraft becomes more and more a sub- 
ject of service rather than indemnity. 
When a plane crashes the owner rarely 
wishes money as indemnity. He wishes 
his craft put back in commission. The 
very fact that he is most likely in a 
remote place makes this all the more 
difficult. His machine represents a con- 
siderable outlay in money. He cannot, 
like an automobile owner, get another 
machine from a nearby garage. Others 
who have aeroplanes need them them- 
Selves. So the real work of the insur- 
ance company is to replace—and re- 
Place quickly. 

Building Up Service 

Charles H. Payne, New York man- 
ager of the National Liberty’s aviation 
department, has been touring the coun- 
try from Coast to Coast studying condi- 
tions in the flying centers. One object 
of this trip was to be in position to vis- 
ualize from New York the conditions 
surrounding the flyers covered by the 
Company’s policies, Payne being a 





flyer himself is in good position to do 
this. It helps wonderfully, when a risk 
is submitted, to know the country over 
which the applicant will fly; the possi- 
bility of replacing a broken plane or re- 
pairing it; the time necessary and the 
probable cost. 

Another object was to become per- 
sonally acquainted with the qualifica- 
tions of pilots in the various flying cen- 
ters. Pilots are human. When they 
apply for insurance they put their best 
foot forward. Those who have had 
eighty hours’ actual flying are very apt 
tc add another cipher to the number, 
just for good measure. No accurate 
estimate of an aircraft risk can be made 
without knowing the qualifications of 
the pilot. He is the hazard. Therefore 
the underwriter must know his history. 
So, one of the objects of Mr. Payne’s 
trip was to test pilots and “get their 
number” as it were. 

There being no surplus stock of aero- 
planes, the need for service stations 
for the repair of planes and supplying 
of parts becomes all the more essen- 
tial. Also a system of inspection is 
necessary. Therefore, the National 
Liberty has undertaken the establish- 
ment of a chain of service stations 
throughout the country. The steam 


boiler insurance company seeks to pre 
vent accidents rather than regard them 
as an act of God and content itself with 
payment of indemnity. The work of in- 
spection is the principal part of their 
business. It is along these lines that 
the National Liberty seeks to develop 
its insurance business. The goal sought 
is to have these service stations located 
eventually some 250 miles apart, so that 
replacements may be made with the 
least possible delay. It is on this work 
of making the underwriting of aircraft 
a business of service, as well as in- 
demnity, that the National Liberty has 
been working during the off season for 
flying. There are many details of co- 
operation with manufacturers, packing, 
shipping and delivery of parts that have 
to be worked out and developed to the 
highest possible point in order to make 
the work a success. General transporta- 
tion conditions throughout the country 
continue to make this all the more diffi- 
cult, but necessary. 


Cross country flights present addition- 
a. aircraft hazards and it seems impos- 
sible to formulate standard rates for 
such flights until definite air lanes with 
frequent landing fields shall have been 
established. 


The Queen is said to have had the 
honor of paying for the first aeroplane 
loss in this country. 

. * . 

Aeroplane rates are theoretically a 
reflection of experience, influenced to 
some extent by other modifying factors, 
If no experience is available, or if an 
experience more or less reliable has 
been gained under conditions so dis- 
similar from present day conditions 
that translation is nearly impossible, 
one must proceed purely on judgment. 
Such has been the case in aeroplane 
insurance. 

* = . 

The safety of an aeroplane and its 
occupants depends primarily upon two 
things,—-the performance of the engine 
and the skill of the pilot. 

. > * 


It is not remarkable, that rates for 
aircraft collision insurance, which de- 
velops by far the greatest accident fre- 
quency, are based to a large extent on 
the fitness and experience of the pilot. 

. > . 

An important consideration in under- 
writing an aircraft risk is the field from 
which the plane is to be operated. 
There is a wide variation in the physi- 
cal characteristics of fields and at the 
present time any vacant lot of fair di- 
mensions is considered a landing field. 
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A year ago the Manufacturers’ Air- 
predicted that the 
commercial aviation 
to considerable ex- 


craft Association 
possibilities of 

would be realized 
tent within the next eighteen months. 
At that time the science of aeronautics 
was newly released from war, It had 
demonstrated its usefulness as a mili- 
tury arm, and the public generally had 


machines, dangerous both to the enemy 
and those who had the courage to fly 
them. 

It was said that planes would soon be 
carrying mail between New York, Chi- 
cago and San Francisco; that the Atlan- 
tic Ocean would be crossed; that it 
would be traversed both by aeroplanes 
and dirigibles; that commercial corpor- 
ations would find many uses and would 
put aeroplanes to work making money 
through their ability to transport par- 
cels and passengers quickly, more quick- 
ly than any other vehicle invented by 
man, 

The United States Senate has appro- 
priated more than $1,000,000 to organize 
the New York-San Francisco Air Mail 
Service. Jt based its encouragement to 
this project on the figures submitted by 
the Post Office Department, showing 
that mail, as transported through all 
kinds of weather between New York and 
Chicago the past year, had really con- 
stituted a saving of both time and 
money in the carrying of first-class 
mail, The Atlantic Ocean last year was 
safely crossed four times—twice in 
lighter-than-air craft, twice in heavier- 
than-air machines. To America, the 
discoverer of the aeroplane, has gone 
the glorious victory of achieving the 
first trans-Atlantic flight. Thousands of 
persons, men, women and children, 
have traveled in aircraft as passengers. 
There is hardly a country that one can 
think of—not even excepting China and 
the smallest nations in the world—in 
which commercial aerial transport has 
not been attempted and adopted in one 
form or another. Within the month the 
War Department has notified the De- 
partment of Agriculture that commenc- 
ing May 1 it will place a squadron of 
aeroplanes over the National Forest 
along the Pacific Coast for protection 
against fire. This is the second season 
of the Aeroplane Forest Fire Patrol, it 
having demonstrated its efficiency dur- 
ing the extremely dry season of 1919, 
when millions of dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty and thousands of lives were saved 
by pilots and observers who cruised 
over the dangerous areas and warned 
the fire wardens whenever they dis- 
covered an incipient blaze. 

Regulation Increased 

The daily newspapers contained three 
separate accounts from three parts of 
the country the other day, relating how 
different individuals had been arrested 
for violating village ordinances in op- 
erating aircraft. Passengers of two 
aeroplanes were arrested at Revere 
Beach, Boston, when they landed. The 
policeman who arrested them said they 
failed to secure a permit before land- 
ing. It is to forestall such action as 
this that the American Bar Association 
has begun work formulating an admiral- 
ty law of the air, a national law which 
shall guide both-airmen, passengers and 
persons on the ground. The law has 
been found necessary owing to the 
steadily increasing number of uses 
being found daily for commercial air- 
craft. 

“The Mail must fly” has been the 


order. It has flown every day this year, 
though on several occasions pilots had 
to equip their machines with skis in 
order to make safe landing on snow- 
drifts. More than fifty aerial transpor- 
tation companies have already been or- 
ganized in the United States. True, 
they are going about it in a small way 
for the present, in most instances con- 
fining their activities to one or two 
small passenger machines. But they 
are creating interest. 

Bookings may ‘be had at any hour of 
the day or night for literally a flying 
trip over the waters between Florida 
coast towns and almost any port in the 
West Indies. The Jacksonville, Havana, 
Nassau and Bimini air routes have been 
as popular as the several operating 
companies could provide accommoda- 
tions for this last season. Similar con- 
ditions have prevailed in Southern Cal- 
ifornia and along the Gulf Coast. 
Smuggling spiritous liquors over the 
Canadian border by means of aircraft 
is causing revenue officials grave con- 
cern. An aerial customs pilot has been 
appointed to operate from Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., and to trail these violators 
to their landing field, there to place 
them under arrest. 

Progress in West 
John McDougall, city treasurer at San 





Francisco, flew to Hetch Hetchy with 
money to pay off the workmen employed 
there. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company has sold a passenger-carrying 
pony blimp.to a Kansas City syndicate 
as the first of a series of airships for 
passenger service in the Middle West. 
The Southern California Edison Com- 
pany engaged a fleet of a dozen planes 
to carry supplies to a development plant 
in the snowbound district at Florence 
Lake, California. The Curtiss-Hum- 
phrey Company at Denver, Colo., has 
placed three planes in operation be- 
tween Denver, Colorado Springs and 
Pueblo. They are the vanguard of a 
fleet of sixteen planes to be operating 
by June 15. 


The metropolitan newspapers carry 
many dispatches daily containing ac- 
counts of commercial aircraft through- 
out the world. On top of this there is 
the announcement made in March that 
Japan has purchased 300 aeroplanes 
from France; that England, supporting 
her civilian aircraft transportation lines 
has started a governmental bureau for 
the purpose of educating the public in 
the uses of aeroplanes for commercial 
purposes. These are only a few illus- 
trations of what has been done and is 
being done. 


The commercial aeroplane is rapidly 
overcoming the obstacles that have be- 
set its path for years. One is govern- 
mental indifference, lack of govern- 
mental control or support. If bills now 
in Congress are passed, we shall shortly 
see a department of the air operating 
under conditions similar to the cabinet 
departments and supervising the estab- 
lishment of municipal landing fields 
throughout the country, developing 
aerial mail routes and overseeing the 
operation of aerial law. 
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It is difficult to say much on the sub- 
ject as the conditions are changing so 
rapidly and there is only a small vol- 
ume of business handled to derive 
much experience from. 

The most important features in my 
opinion are as follows: The underwrit- 
er should be sure that the type 
of machine is practical and take no 
risks on purely experimental machines. 


Full information as to the ability of 
the pilot. It is rather difficult to secure 
this information. A pilot may say he 
has had 2,000 flying hours or 500 and 
no accidents and there is no positive 
method of confirming his statement 
other than by. your own judgment or 
hearsay. 

The method of using the number of 
flying hours and the number of acci- 
dents as a rating basis is not perfect 
but the best that is to be had at this 
time. 

Next most important is the purpose 
for which the plane is to be used— 
whether it is practical and possible of 
financial success, to judge the moral 
risk. 

Then the place where it is to be 
used and character of the country over 
which it is to be flown. The Govern- 
ment furnishes a map showing the land- 
ing fields of the country—whether Gov- 
ernment, private or municipal. 

The care and maintenance of planes 
used for commercial or pleasure pur- 
poses are most important—I believe 
that machines used last year and 
stored in barns and various places with- 
out proper care and attention when 
put into use in the spring and summer 
will cause considerable loss, unless 
carefully considered. 

‘The best maintenance plan that has 
come under my personal observation is 
the Curtis Company’s flying station at 


Atlantic City. The planes are kept in 
a large brick, fire proof hangar and the 
following maintenance’ schedule _ is 
rigidly enforced. This schedule dif- 
fers according to the type of plane. 
Opposite each item in the schedule are 
two blank columns, the first one head- 
ed “Work done by”; the other “In- 
spected by”. 
MAINTENANCE 

DAILY WORK AND INSPECTION REPORT 





Sheet No......... Machine 
eee Motor No. 
NO. OPERATION 


1 See that radiator is full. 

Flush out water system—refill—rotate prop. 

—Monday, Thursday, Saturday. 

Charge batteries to read: 

See that motor is full of oil. 

out with kerosene. 

run 8 hours. 

4 Clean spark plugs. 
porcelains and gap. 

5 Make sure that all plug wires from magneto 
and ground wire from switch are properly 
connected. 

6 Inspect carburetor, remove water, sediment, 
ete. Be sure that carburetor has gasoline. 

7 a magnetos—remove rust—wipe dry— 
oil. 

8 Clean motor—remove rust, etc. 

9 Oil rocker arms, guide springs, etc. 

10 Fill gasoline tank to....c....gals. 
depend on gauge.) 

11 Clean off all grease, etc. Wash down entire 
machine with fresh water and soap. 

12 Wipe dry. 

13 Clean cockpit, cushions, floor, instruments, 
windshield, controls. eave no rust or 
grease where it will soil clothing. 

14 Wipe aileron and elevator controls, sheaves, 
etc. Clean, inspect and grease. (Get up on 
plane and do top aileron controls.) 

15 Clean, inspect, oil—rudder, elevator, aileron 
and wing hinges and pins. 

16 Inspect ALL wires and fittings for rust, 
breaks, etc. Paint if necessary. 

17 Clean wheels and grease. 

18 Pump tires. 

19 Examine shock absorbers for frays, breaks, 
etc. — 

20 Examine landing-gear, wires, struts, saddle 
board, alignment. 

21 Inspect tail-skid for wear, loose nuts and 
cotters at pivot. 


wher 


Drain, -wash 
Refill after motor has 


Inspect for broken 


(Do not 


22 See that there is plenty of Pyrene in fire 
extinguisher. 

23 Lift machine off ground or floor by means 
of horses for purpose. 

24 Cover up motor and anchor down for the 
night. 

25 Report any tools or equipment missing. 

26 Fill portable tank. 

27 Other work done. 

INSPECTION 

1 Inspect all of above work and report “O. K.” 
oon...” 

2 RIGHT WINGS—AII wires, struts, fittings, 
turnbuckles, hinges, hinge pins, nuts, bolts, 
cotters, etc. Look for broken ribs or spars. 
Sight along wing for bows and bends. 

3 ENGINE SECTION—Motor, all wires, turn- 

buckles, bolts and parts. 

Propeller, gears and starter. 

Cabanes—Ditto as right wings. 

TAIL ASSEMBLY—AIl parts and controls, 

—Ditto as to right wings. 

LEFT WINGS—Ditto as right wings. 

Motor—Spark plugs, ignition system, carbu- 

retor, magnetos, bed, wires, etc. 

9 Cockpit—Controls, rudder bars, 

ments, etc., grease, dirt. No rust. 

10 Examine alignment and working of controls 
from seat. 

11 Adjust motor, carburetor, high and low 
speed, magneto advance, retard. 

12 Sight for alignment—is machine 
fly ? 

I have inspected all parts of this machine 
and all work done, as ordered on this sheet, 
and find all satisfactory or not satisfactory as 
checked. 
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1 Running time of motor today....To date 
2 Flying time of machine today...To date 
3 Mileage of machine today....... To date 
4 Cost of labor today... ccccccceccss To date: 

PILOT : 

REMARKS 

The companies’ policy of writing 

aviation insurance could be improved 


upon, I think. At the present time one 
has to shop all around and then there 
seems to be no definite standard of 
rates. One may be quoted all the way 
from 10 per cent to 20 per cent for the 
same risk. I know where there was a 
difference of 4 per cent in a quotation 
and it developed that the company with 
the higher rates took re-insurance at 
the lower rate. This shows that the 
broker did not get the best rate after 
all. If the present situation continues 
it will only result in disaster to the 
business, 

I am as anxious as anyone to see 
lower rates but it can only be brought 
about by co-operation and exchange of 
information in some form. Otherwise I 
believe the rates will go higher than 
they are now and drive the desirable 
business from the market. 





AEROPLANE FIRES 


What British Insurance Men, Who 
Were Flyers, Have To Say on 
the Subject 


The subject of aeroplane fires is thus 
handled by Hugh Lewis, of the L. & L. 
& G., and Captain G. H. Lewis, of the 
Thames & Mersey, in their new book 
on “Aviation & Insurance,” published 
in London: 

Many fires due to heated parts of the 
engine coming into contact with petrol 
vapor have followed a crash. 

On the ground an aeroplane will al- 
ways be more liable to fire (due to 
crashing) than a motor car. Once a 
fire starts there is little hope of putting 
it out, especially if the tanks are full 
and under pressure. The only salvage 
would probably be a seriously damaged 
engine. 

The chances of a_ person being 
burned, in the event of an aeroplane 
catching fire on the ground, would be 
less in a large machine than in a small 
one. Aviators in single or two-seaters 
are usually fastened in, and are in 
confined cockpits, not to mention the 
fact that they are possibly sitting on 4 
petrol tank! 

That the machines which have been 
burned in their hangars in the’R. A. F. 
are comparatively few may be account- 
ed for by the strict rules in force 
against smoking in the aerodrome and 
against keeping petrol in the hangars, 
and by the efficient fire extinguishing 
appliances generally at hand. The 
necessity of exercising great care in 
the use of blow lamps in the hangars 
is fully realized. 
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